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Whats Behind the Reading Score? 


CONSTANCE M. MCCULLOUGH’ 


(This is the story of a teacher like the 
rest of us—no paragon and yet no slouch. 
It shows how some of us perfectly ordi- 
nary people can suddenly become the 
amazed recipients of educational insight, 
how the follower of common practice can 
momentarily blaze the trail at the front- 
iers of professional thought. It suggests 
that an occasional broken leg can be more 
valuable to the teaching profession than 
many a doctoral dissertation. ) 


Once upon school time there was a 
sixth grade teacher who used a reading test 
to determine her children’s reading status 
at the first of the school year. She took the 
total scores which the pupils individually 
had achieved, placed then in order of mag- 
nitude, and sliced. Thus she grouped her 
children for reading. She chose the books 
they should read by comparing the grade 
level of the total score, in each case, with 
the grade levels represented in her reader 
series. Thus Jack, Peter, Marjorie, Bill, and 
Sue all landed in a fifth reader because 
their test scores were at fifth grade norm. 


Marjorie and Bill seemed to be well 
placed, but Jack, Peter, and Sue showed 





signs of discombobulation as the days 
went by. The teacher and principal a- 
greed that Jack and Sue must have broken 
their pencils or needed aspirin during the 
taking of the test, for the test had not re- 
flected their true ability. Peter must have 
cheated, for he couldn’t even read the 
book! 


Permit me to interrupt the story long 
enough to say this: If all the pencils so 
accused were laid end to end, there is no 
telling where their lead would lead. If all 
the aspirin so prescribed were bottled for 
sale, Bayer would have to retire from busi- 
ness. And as for Peter, character assassina- 
tion is a weapon long used by us educators 
to protect our ignorance, and little boys do 
not usually manage to make a political 
issue of it. 

Nothing might have come of this story 
but for the fact that, one Friday night, as 
the teacher emerged from a double feature, 
still under the spell of the male lead, she 
stumbled and broke her leg. In her con- 
valescence, as professional conscience be- 
gan to interfere with her pleasure in light 
fiction—or, to be frank, when there wasn’t 
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another thing in the house to read—she 
picked up Peter’s test and began to look it 
over. 


The test was the kind that has harder 
and harder items, until even we, the ex- 
aminers, have to look in the manual for 
the right answers. The thing that amazed 
this particular teacher was that Peter got 
some of the right answers that she couldn’t 
get herself without the manual. Then she 
noticed that some of the items he had done 
correctly contained words she knew he still 
didn’t know after several weeks of her 
superior teaching. And at last she noticed 
that there was something very regular 
about Peter’s pattern of response after the 
first three items, which he had done cor- 
rectly. In fact, he had marked the fourth 
response in each item from that point on, 
and had happened upon the right answer 
about once in every four tries. 


With a sudden inspiration, she opened 
the tests of the well-placed Marjorie and 
Bill, and compared theirs with Peter’s. The 
total scores on all of these tests were the 
same, BUT—and with this BUT the teach- 
er instantly became different from prac- 
tically all of her colleagues including the 
principal, because, instead of accepting the 
surface appearance of a total score, she was 
actually probing to find out what it meant. 
Marjorie had gone through the items with 
steady success up to a certain point and 
then had evidently guessed with little re- 
ward. She had finished the test. Bill, on the 
other hand, had made a few errors along 
the way but had proceeded with spotty 
correctness a little beyond Marjorie. The 
teacher recalled that Bill did have some 
basic vocabulary difficulties but seemed to 
have a better head than Marjorie. Maybe, 
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if he cleared up some of those basic words, 
he could really read more difficult mater- 
ial. 

Then she looked at Jack’s test. His 
total score was the same as the others. But 
he had done practically every item correct- 
ly up to a point and then had stopped. 
There was no telling how able he was, for 
his work had been interrupted by the time 
limit. He was slow and careful, but he 
could work circles around Marjorie and 
Bill. Maybe he could even get that last 
item that had stumped yours truly. She 
would have to let him finish the test on 
his own time, to see the extent of his real 
power. 

Sue’s test pattern was still different. 
She had achieved the same score as the 
others by going beyond Marjorie with 
comparative success, missing about one in 
every four items all the way through. 
Could she have been guessing like Peter? 
No. Every question she missed was the 
kind that made the reader think beyond 
the facts: “How did he feel?” “Why did he 


do it?” “Why could this not happen to- 


day?” “What will happen next?” Sue was 
clearly a better reader than the others in 
vocabulary development and fact reading, 
but she had become a non-thinking reader, 
a follower of her nose. When the teacher 
could go back to school, she would see to 
it that Sue began to struggle a little with 
the ideas in the stories. What a horrible 
thought, that one of her most able pupils 
should be sliding along through the read- 
ing program without learning to argue 
with the author and think beyond him. 
What a fat goose she was growing for in- 


sidious propaganda! 


If I now said that the teacher was s 
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much impressed with these findings that 
she went over the other tests again to see 
what kinds of comprehension strengths 
and weaknesses each child had and what 
she should do about them in her teaching, 
you wouldn’t believe me. I suppose it 
really didn’t happen, but it would have 
been nice. 

What really did happen was that the 
principal dropped in to see how much 
longer he was going to have to endure the 
substitute. 

“You're looking well,” he remarked 
hopefully. 

“That’s not all,” the teacher replied, 
with the air of the Indian who had just 
discovered Christopher Columbus. “I’ve 
found out what a total score means. It 
doesn't mean a thing. It means exactly 
nothing. It is a vestigial organ in a body 
better rid of it. It is a monument to our 
professional simple-mindedness. As Peter 
would put it, it ain’t good.” 

The principal thought he knew a 
cracking pot when he saw one, but to com- 
tort her he said, “That reminds me, I saw 

neat little class record sheet the other 
day that you might like to use.” 


If you mean one of those sub-test 
total things, I don’t want it,” she countered 
quickly. “What good is a sub-test total? 
[t's just a small edition of the same thing. 
It the total score means nothing, the sub- 
score means nothing divided by the num- 
ber of sub-tests. That’s slicing it too fine 


tor my taste.” 


“This is my lucky day,” said the prin- 
ipal, with admirable tolerance. ‘That isn’t 
what I meant at all. I've been trying for 
months to interest the staff in this particu- 
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lar teaching aid; but when I suggested it 
might take forty-five minutes of a teacher’s 
time, I lost my customers. Maybe we 
should a// break our legs.” (Although he 
didn’t know it at the time, this last remark 
was to be the cornerstone of his education- 
al philosophy from that time forth.) 


“Maybe we should all break our pig 
heads and remember why we're in this 
business,” said our heroine. “What’s your 
gadget?” 


Well, to make a tall tale short, the prin- 
cipal told her about a class record sheet 
like the one on the accompanying page. It 
sounded good. That is, it sounded to the 
teacher as though it would help her iden- 
tify the strengths and weaknesses and 
placement of her pupils instead of mis- 
leading her as the total score had done. 
(Ultimately, I believe, she was ready to 
admit that it was she, rather, who had mis- 
led the total score by misinterpreting its 
function.) So, one night when the tele- 
vision set broke down, she filled out a 
chart like the one below and thanked her- 
self for weeks afterwards. 

In Columns 1 and 2 she saw the vo- 
cabulary and comprehension placement of 
each child. The numbers in those col- 
umns were not scores. They were, rather, 
the reading grade level of difficulty of 
the hardest item done with clear success. 
For instance, Pupil L had been able to go 
up to fifth grade difficulty in vocabulary 
and sixth grade difficulty in comprehen- 
sion. Probably it would be safe to start 
him in a fifth grade reader. As for group- 
ing the pupils, she saw that ten of them 
might tentatively be started in a sixth 
grade reader, six in a fifth grade reader, 
and three in a second grade reader. Pupils 
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CLASS RECORD SHEET 
ITEMS IN THE SIXTH GRADE READINESS TEST 
l 2 3 4 5 6 Out- Ency- Using 
Vocab. Compre. Main De- Se- Con- lining clop. Index 
Level Level Ideas tails quence clusions (total scores here) 
8 3 8 10 5 9 1S 18 10 
6x 8 4x 18 18 10 
Sx 9 7x 5x 18 18 10 
7x 9 6x x 17 18 10 
4x 9 Ox 18 18 10 
8 6x 18 18 10 
18 10 
9 x 18 14x 
18 18 
17 18 
18 
18 
17 


14x 
17 


17 


WORD ANALYSIS 
Using Prefixes Suffixes 
Accent ex- per - trans - dis - re- >-in- con-com-de- -y -ize-or -able 
as X 
X 
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Suffixes continued 
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WORD ANALYSIS 


Syllabication 
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WORD ANALYSIS Continued 


Using Diacritical Marks 
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of seventh and eighth reader ability 
could learn skills with the sixth reader 
pupils and read at their own levels on 
other occasions. 


In Columns 3, 4, 5 and 6 she saw the 
relative success of each pupil in getting 
main ideas, details, and sequence, and in 
being able to draw conclusions from what 
he had read in the comprehension section 
of the test. All the pupils had not read 
equally far; therefore, it was useless to 
compare the scores from pupil to pupil, 
here. But a pupil’s own relative success in 
getting main ideas, details, and sequence, 
and in being able to draw conclusions, 
showed in which skills he needed most 
help. The teacher put crosses in the places 
representing the pupils’ greatest needs. 
This device clearly indicated to her that 
practically the whole class needed more 
emphasis upon getting main ideas (What 
would be another good name for this 
story?) and that most of them were also 
weak in thinking about what they had read 
(Why did this happen? What do you 
think will happen next? How did the char- 
acter change? ). 


In the columns marked “Word Anal- 
ysis” the crosses designated the children 
who needed help in each particular sound 
or word part. The teacher was amazed to 
see that the great majority of the children 
had not progressed in knowledge of vowel 
sounds beyond the long and short vowel 
sounds of second reader level. Following 
her amazement, amusement set in as she 
remembered that the pupils’ previous 
teachers were notorious for their scorn of 
reader manuals and grouping. While they 
had been following their intuition, the 
skills had sagged. 
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Of course, any temporary, special 
grouping she used in her class to meet 
these special vowel needs would not in- 
clude her second reader level children (the 
three at the bottom of the chart), for they 
could not be expected to profit by skills 
for which they were not ready. They would 
learn them in their regular progress 
through the manual and workbook activi- 
ties for their reader level. 


In the same way the teacher noticed 
that some of her pupils needed refresher 
exercise in syllabication. Each test item 
tested a certain kind of syllabic division 
that children capable of fourth or fifth 
reader She 


would have to find five and ten minutes 


level should have learned. 
here and there in her reading program to 
make temporary groupings for these learn- 
ings. Thus, Pupils A, E, H, I, and M would 
meet with her sometime for a review of the 
division of words like /7t-t/e, and would be 
sent to their seats with follow-up work to 


clinch the learning. 
She could use the information on pre- 


fixes, suffixes, and use of accent in the 
same manner. 


All of the pupils who could read the 
sections on outlining and using an index 
seemed capable enough in those study 
skills. The use of the alphabet in using the 
encyclopedia was easy for everybody. All 
she would have to do here would be to see 
to it that the pupils had opportunities to 
use these skills so that they wouldn’t rust 
out. 

What of the total scores? On the basis 
of the total scores Pupils J and M would 
have been put into a group too easy for 
them. Pupils O and P would have been 
placed below their comprehension level, 
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with the lowest group. The teacher would 
not have suspected from the total scores of 
Pupils A and C that these two children 
were capable of the same level of vocabu- 
lary and comprehension. The total score 
was not to be trusted. 


With the tabulated results the teacher 
was able to group her pupils tentatively at 
reading levels comfortable for them, she 
was able to decide on the stresses she 
would give certain pupils within those 
reading groups to improve their skills, and 
she was able to determine upon temporary, 
occasional groupings of children for spe- 
cial help which the rest of the class did not 
need. 

To be sure, the new record sheet did 
not precipitate the millennium. The teach- 
er learned that test items are fallible and 
children lucky. Some items the children 
missed because they misunderstood them 
or didn’t know how to spell. Some items 
they got right by chance. But the teacher 
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admitted that it was better for her to be 
right most of the time than to be wander- 
ing around in the dark a whole semester 
before sensing the pupils’ needs. A test in 
the hand was worth two on the shelf. 


As for the principal, it had been a long 
time since he had been that much pleased 
with himself. He looked as though he had 
just discovered a magic formula for being 


a successful administrator. And, of course, 
he had. 


Time passed, and there came one Sep- 
tember and the usual gathering in the of- 
fice. A new teacher was twittering at her 
pigeon hole. 


“Wasn't it sweet of the principal to give 
us new teachers free tickets to the double 
feature for Friday night?” she was saying 
to another. 

Some older teachers limped by. “That's 


what we all thought once,” they observed 
wisely. 


A Visit with Remedial Teachers 


C. DEWITT BONEY’ 


The case for the remedial reading 
teacher is not difficult to make. It is com- 
mon knowledge that all schools have read- 
ing problems. It is also well-known that if 
some students are given special help they 
will improve. Accordingly the teacher who 
asserts that she does not have time with 
her class of 25 to give all the remedial 
reading help that is needed is voicing an 
opinion which sounds quite logical to 
many an ordinary lay person. To meet this 
need monies are being provided. 


In fourteen cities and villages within 
the New York and Philadelphia areas 
there are 236 remedial reading teachers. 
Approximately 80 per cent of these have 
been employed within the past ten years. 


Of course, there are forces other than 
those which stem from elementary school 
teachers that are having their impact. The 
‘Principal, Nassau School, East Orange, N. J. 
This study was authorized by Superintendent 


H. E. Kentopp, East Orange School System, and 
is being published with his permission. 





opinions of the upper levels of education 
have great influence upon practice at the 
lower levels. The pressure which trans- 
cends all others, however, is general public 
expectancy. It can be said that the average 
layman evaluates schools primarily on the 
basis of reading achievements. If it is 
known that an elementary school teaches 
reading well, that school, in the eyes of the 
public at least, stands upon solid ground. 
This clear cut command is the reason for 
hiring extra teachers of reading. 


The primary purpose of this study is 
not to question this demand, even though 
phases of it should be questioned. The 
public demand, for example, has in many 
instances exceeded the simple goal of 
teaching the child to read and has entered 
the field of methodology. Some think this 
field to be primarily that of the educators. 
The immediate objective here is to deter- 
mine if schools are accomplishing what 
they have set out to do through the re- 
medial reading program. 


To do this I visited these fourteen 
school systems within the Philadelphia and 
New York areas that have remedial read- 
ing teachers, that have had such teachers, 
or that plan to add such teachers to their 
staff in the future. Their methods, mater- 
ials and results were studied. In addition, 
visits were made to reading clinics in this 
Philadelphia and New York area. 


There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the remedial reading room in the 
schools of today as contrasted with fifteen 
years ago. Then the visitor sat behind a 
screen and observed the specialist work. 
With such machines as the telebinocular, 
ophthalmograph and the metronoscope, 
the atmosphere was strikingly like that of 
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the operating room and the attitude was 
one of subservience to a science that if 
applied correctly could remove the burden 
of non-readers from the school. Of course, 
the remedial reading program in the aver- 
age public school never reached such a 
scientific stage, but it did in the colleges. 
Then as now such a program in the public 
school has a tendency to follow college 
practice. Today the screens have gone, and 
whether the visitor is in a highly rated uni- 
versity or in a school across the tracks, the 
appearance of the rooms in which this type 
of work is done is very much like a smartly 
dressed elementary school library. In some 
instances there are drapes; attractive books 
are sometimes found on the tables and 
shelves; the machines if owned (and this 
is also true of university clinics) are used 
infrequently. 


Twenty years ago the primary work of 
the remedial reading specialist was con- 
sidered to be diagnostic. It was thought 
that the classroom teacher did not have 
the training necessary. While there are 
many instances today where the remedial 
reading teacher renders services along this 
line, this does not appear to be her primary 
work. Some principals point out that the 
big difference between the work of the 
reading specialist and the classroom teach- 
er is that the latter has much greater op- 
portunity for isolated work. The classroom 
teacher working with six children is great- 
ly handicapped by the over-all supervision 
of the remainder of the class. 


The materials used by the special 
teacher are very much like those found in 
the classroom. In general it can be stated 
that the basal readers and the workbooks 
are used more frequently by the special 
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teacher than by the classroom teacher. At- 
tractive library books may surround the 
remedial reading situation but they do not 
play an important part in the average pro- 
gram. 


This 1952 remedial reading teacher is 
also doing much social work. She does in 
some instances visit parents. She frequently 
conducts conferences with teachers, par- 
ents, and children. One principal stated 
that the special teacher in his building was 
as much a social worker and psychologist 
as she was a remedial reading teacher. He 
thought her work was excellent. She had 
helped him out of many a difficult spot. 


Those in charge of remedial reading 
programs such as a director (there are a 
few such positions in the larger cities) are 
of the opinion that remedial reading 
should be confined to the intermediate 
grades, but usually these persons are will- 
ing for teachers and principals to carry on 
this type of work as they see fit. 


Authorities in the local schools are 
trying all sorts of schemes. Two schools 
reported that seventh and eighth grade stu- 
dents were used first in the experiment. 
When the teachers of these grades did not 
cooperate on the ground that the lower 
grade teachers should have taught these 
children to read, the work was shifted to 
the intermediate grades. After a period of 
operating at this level for a year without 
showing appreciable results, the remedial 
reading teachers decided to take the pro- 
gram to the primary children. This last 
move was made with the belief that if chil- 
dren were given instruction before their 
cases became acute, good results would be 
obtained. One principal made the com- 
ment that if we don’t gain what is desired 
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at this level, we will probably change this 
position into that of a helping teacher for 
all subjects, as Great Neck, Long Island, 
has done. 


Remedial reading programs do not 
use parents. In only one place did I find 
an exception to this generalization. In a 
poor economic and social area of a large 
city, one teacher reported that she had had 
great success by soliciting parents’ help in 
getting children to read at home. The ma- 
jority of the remedial reading teachers re- 
ported that they had tried to use parents in 
the program without success, or that par- 
ents were too impatient with children in 
their homework. The statement was fre- 
quently made that the remedial reading is 
far too complicated a matter for parents. 
When one realizes that this business of 
teaching children to read has been going 
on in schools and homes for generations, 
he is made to wonder if this whole idea of 
the complexity of the learning of this 
tool has not been built up to justify par- 
ticular methods, materials, and positions. 


The average reading teacher is work- 
ing with 40 to 50 pupils each week. Per- 
iods are from 30 to 40 minutes per day. 
Some students are taught daily, but others 
attend these special classes two or three 
times a week. The selection of pupils is 
made by the classroom teacher, the reme- 
dial reading teacher, and the principal. The 
basis for selection is teacher judgment and 
scores from standard reading tests. In most 
schools an effort is made to limit this spe- 
cial help to children of average intelli- 
gence or better, but there are many stu- 
dents receiving special instruction who are 
from 10 to 15 points below the average. 


The average reading teacher has 
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taught six to eight years in the classroom 
within the school system and has had sev- 
eral college courses in remedial reading. 
One college instructor stated that insufh- 
cient training of these teachers is the rea- 
son for lack of success in some places. My 
observation is that there is a striking simi- 
larity between the work of the university 
clinics and the public school situations. 
There is a big difference in the diagnosis. 
The university clinic has gone to much 
trouble to gather data on dominance, eye 
difficulties, intelligence, etc., but little use 
is made of such data. While making this 
observation, it should be remembered that 
there can be little doubt that there is a very 
definite place for the university reading 
clinic. So long as there are tensions that 
surround the teaching of reading, there 
must be outside agencies that parents can 
go to for help if teachers and parents can- 
not solve their own problems. Of course, 
parents and teachers are making the best 
solution possible for most of these cases 
without outside advice. 


The attitudes of classroom teachers to- 
wards this program are mixed. Principals 
report that some teachers do not like the 
idea of hiring other teachers when class- 
room teachers are not paid a livable wage. 
It is also stated that the position is looked 
upon by other teachers as being a “soft 


job.” These are what might be called 


scattered opinions held by a small percent- 
age in several school systems. In areas 
where class size is 35 or more,.there is a 
strong opinion that monies for such posi- 


tions should be used for reducing class size. 


The majority of teachers welcome this 
help. When one hears the average teacher 
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whom he meets in the hallway or in the 


classroom after school hours express a 
faith in this program, he is made to feel 
that this is good soil for building a reme- 
dial reading program. When that teacher 
attempts to answer such questions as: “Do 
you expect the remedial reading teacher to 
have greater insight into the needs of chil- 
dren than you do; do you expect that teach- 
er to relieve you of many reading problems 
within your class; how much below the 
reading grade norm should a school toler- 
ate,” one begins to wonder if the seeds of 
defeat are not inherent in the thinking of 
those who must work with and evaluate 
this program. 


The attitudes of school administrators, 
like teachers, are mixed. Some principals 
state that the work is obstructed by the 
coordinating efforts of directors. Some city 
wide coordinators are asking for more 
cooperation among the various schools. 
Lack of materials and teachers who will 
cooperate are also mentioned as handicaps. 
Several principals reported that teachers 
had decreased their efforts to teach reading 
since the establishment of the remedial 
reading program. One remedial reading 
program is threatened because of the de- 
mand for similar aids in other fields such 
as mathematics, music etc. This pressure 
has become so great that there is talk of 
changing the work of the remedial reading 
teacher to a special assistant to the prin- 
cipal who helps with general problems 
about school. These facts are significant 
particularly for those who are establishing 
a remedial reading program. If some of 
these are anticipated before a program of 
this sort is 
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results. Hastily let us visit an elementary 
school in an industrial area of a large city. 
The school buildings and the homes are, 
as you might expect, run-down, congested, 
and surrounded by traffic. Because this 
school is rated sub-standard by the school 
authorities, the classes are smaller than 
those in other areas of the city and the 
school is given extra remedial reading 
help. Well over half of the day in each of 
the classrooms is given over to reading in 
its varied forms. The principal is worried 
because the average student will leave his 
school probably three grades below the 
national reading norm. He and his staff 
are convinced that they are giving too 
much time to reading. This over-emphasis, 
according to him, wastes teacher time and 
is one reason for students disliking the tool 
of reading. When this principal was asked 
what he would substitute for his present 
program, he stated that he did not know. 
He was sure that something better could 
be worked out. 


When one realizes that the more than 
200 remedial reading teachers involved in 
this study are in schools of this type, he 
has good grounds for questioning if this 
remedial reading trend is flowing in the 
right direction. It is not possible to jeop- 
ardize the patient's health by overdoses of 
what might otherwise be considered a 


worthy remedy? 


The director in a large city school be- 
lieves that his school system is placing too 
much pressure on children in the sub- 
standard areas to read. He states that there 
is little that can be done about it because 
of public pressure. Interestingly enough, 
little of this pressure comes from the par- 
ents of children in these poor economic 
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areas. It comes primarily from the educa- 
tional committees of various civic groups 
who frequently check to see that the 
schools are giving efficient service. If this 
director’s analysis of his reading problem 
is correct, it probably would be a good 
thing to have the thinking of the civic 
committees balanced by the thinking of 
the parents from the sub-standard areas. 
Perhaps the working-man’s P. T. A. can 
render a real service along that line. 


The most disappointed administrator 
encountered was a superintendent of a 
small village. Here the students come 
from homes that are very high in the eco- 
nomic social scales. Some fifteen 
years ago the administrator, with the 
backing of the Board of Education, set 
out to solve their reading problems. A 
well-trained remedial reading teacher 
was employed and all of the equipment 
that was considered necessary at that time 
was purchased. At the end of eight years 


and 


the results were not too encouraging. The 
elementary schools were continuing to 
send children of average or above intelli- 
gence to the junior and senior high 
schools who were retarded in reading. It 
was then concluded that the classroom 
teacher could make a better contribution 
if her class size was reduced from 30 to 
20. This was done. Now, says the super- 
intendent, we have almost as many read- 
ing problems as we have ever had. He is 
of the opinion that they might gradually 
abolish this remedial reading program 
and increase the size of the elementary 
school classes. 

Regardless of the lack of success of 


the remedial reading programs in some 
places, there is something very humane 
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about them. No one can rightly question 
the necessity for all normal children 
learning to read. The fact that society is 
willing to give extra aid for so many chil- 
dren, most of whom come from the un- 
derprivileged areas, testifies to the fine 
spirit that is behind this program. It is 
because of this spirit that one needs to 
deal with it carefully to avoid disappoint- 
ments. 

There can be little doubt that the 
very pressures that are behind these pro- 
prams have within them spurious think- 
ing that makes it difficult to achieve good 
results. Too much clamor for objective 
evidence without giving thought to the 
environment and the goals held by the 
families of the children does great dam- 
age to a program of this sort. The best 
procedure for evaluation seems to be on 
the community basis. Here parents and 
teachers can devise goals for children 
whom they know and with whom they 
live. This is not to deny the larger com- 
munity, such as the state, the privilege, or 
indeed the obligation, to evaluate the work 
of the local school. But, it seems clear that 
much of this evaluation must rest upon 
something more than the results of stand- 
ardized reading tests if this work is to be 
done successfully. 


Another pitfall in the program is the 
lack of clearly defined objectives. Has any- 
one determined what happens after a child 
leaves the remedial program? One school 
has kept careful data. It reports that chil- 
dren who do not come from good social 
situations and are below average in intelli- 
gence are likely to regress. It is important 
that this be known before a program of 





remedial reading is begun. What is meant 
by reading? Does one definition include 
ferreting information in the light of a 
problem? Does it include such study habits 
as balancing the time for study with the 
time for recreation? It would seem to this 
observer that much of the remedial reading 
is defeated by its own narrowness. 


In the light of the fact that several 
studies, such as those by Jersild, Gesell, 
and Benezet, have shown that better teach- 
ing results when the principle of matura- 
tion is respected, it is probable that more 
effective teaching can be attained if the re- 
medial reading work is concentrated in the 
upper levels. Philadelphia is doing con- 
siderable remedial reading in the junior 
and senior high schools that are located in 
sub-standard areas. Seventy-four such 
teachers are now employed in these 
schools. They work with students who are 
from 3 to 4 grades below grade level. 
These teachers have trained approximately 
100 classroom teachers who give from 2 to 
3 periods a week to students who are 1 or 
2 grades below level. The results from this 
work appear much more satisfactory than 
those attained by remedial reading pro- 
grams at the lower level in similar areas. 
This idea seems even more plausible when 
it is realized that some of the reading dif- 
ficulties found among junior and senior 
high school students are due to an aver- 
sion to the tool built up by pressure at the 
lower levels. 


If the foregoing thought is worthy, 
it follows that there is a great need for 
building an elementary school program, 
particularly in underprivileged areas, that 
is not so heavily loaded with reading. I do 
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not think of this program as being without 
reading. It should have reading woven in- 
to the study of the countless facts that 
these young children have learned from 
radio, television, conferences at home and 
in the neighborhood. Perhaps such a pro- 


gram will have many substandard readers. 


But it will have the advantage of at least 
attempting to teach children to do straight 
or balanced thinking, the lack of which 
many people believe to be our greatest 
problem. There are many who believe that 
this can be done even with a low level of 
reading ability. 





The New Cadtle Reading Experiment - 
A Terminal Report 


GLENN MCCRACKEN’ 


History of the Study 

In 1947 initial plans were formulated to 
conduct a serious, long-term experimental pro- 
gram at the Thaddeus Stevens School in New 
Castle, Pennsylvania, for the purpose of ar- 
riving at some definite measure of the effective- 
ness of correlated projected images in the teach- 
ing of primary reading. In light of the obvious 
values attached to the visual approach to teach- 
ing, the time seemed long over-due when some 
such extended film correlation should be under- 
taken in the reading area. During the ensuing 
five-year period this study has come to be 
known as The New Castle Reading Experiment. 
Several interim reports have been published 
ibout it in which many of the techniques have 
been explained and the progress to date noted. 
Much of the related statistical data has been 
rather widely distributed and discussed. These 
data have provided such unusual information 
that a comprehensive terminal report covering 
the first five years of the program has been pre- 
pared and is herein presented. 


Much time (nearly two years) was devoted 
to the selection and preparation of materials 
and to the experimental work necessary in the 
organization of new and effective techniques 
that would be employed when the program was 


ready for use and the children would be work- 
ing daily at a projection screen. At the outset 
one of the current basal reading series was 
selected as a vehicle for the study. The next 
step involved the planning and preparation of 
filmstrips (textfilms) which would provide at 
least one frame of material for use with every 
lesson in the basic books. Each frame was de- 
signed to stimulate pupil interest and to pre- 
sent the lesson it accompanied in a vivid and 
clarifying manner. When the classroom tech- 
niques finally were worked out a textfilm man- 
ual was prepared which explained these tech- 
niques and suggested detailed procedures for 
the teacher to follow in carrying out each lesson. 
(Note: a more detailed explanation of the pro- 
gram will appear later in this report). 


The Results 

In September, 1949 the program was ready 
for use at the first grade level and it was in- 
stalled in the three sections of beginning classes 
at the above named school. From the very be- 
ginning there were many indications that such 
a program would produce unusual results. The 
teachers enjoyed the work because so much cor- 
related visual material was readily available for 
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their use each day, and because the brilliantly 
colored pictures fascinated the children. Several 


teacher-made tests were given during the school 
year and these indicated that the children were 
much stronger readers than previous classes had 
been. In May the Gates Reading Tests were 
administered by the psychologist for the New 
Castle School District. These results are shown 
in accompanying TABLE 1. Careful examina- 
tion of this table will reveal that the reading 
achievement of the pupils in all three classes, 
as measured objectively, is so out of the ordi- 
nary as to be considered startling. Note in col- 
umns 2, 8, and 14 that these classes were about 
average in mental ability, their median LQ. 
scores being 101, 102, and 104. Columns 3, 9, 
and 15 indicate average readiness for reading 
among the children, their median reading readi- 
( Note: 


readiness and reading scores are expressed as 


ness scores being 1.8, 1.9, and 1.9 


reading grade equivalents). 


Further examination of TABLE 1 shows a 
consistency of pattern among the three classes 
but they are patterns of highly unusual nature 
and in variance with any normally expected 
projection of achievement scores. Columns 
13, and 19 show the averages of the three types 
of the Gates Test for each pupil. Note in these 
median 


are high— 2.45, 2.72 


columns that the 


achievement scores 


and 2.70. These columns 


reveal also that 10 pupils scored into the third 
grade level. Highly important to this study 


(still examining columns 7, 13, and 19) is the 
closeness of range among the scores for each 
class and the high level of this range. Most 
significant of all, of course, is the fact that in 
none of the classes does a low average achieve- 
ment score appear. The poorest score for each 
2.18, and 1.99, all of 


which are at the level of second grade reading 


class is listed as 2.4), 
1 S T ? y 

acnievement Not on) was there no poor Score, 

but there below the established 


norm for the grade. This is the most significant 


Was NO SCOTE 


point to emerge from the entire study. In a 


normal situation we would, of course, expect 
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between the beginning classes in 


to have as many scores below the norm of 1.9 
as above. But in the classes being considered, 
every achieved above the established 


pupil 


norm. 


More interesting information appears in 
TABLE 1. Note in columns 6, 12, and 18 that 
again a consistency of pattern appears in that 
all three classes scored higher in paragraph 
reading than in sentence reading or in word 
recognition. Two of these classes achieved 
medians in paragraph reading in the third grade 
level, indicating that these children were ex- 
tremely proficient in the area of reading com- 
prehension. Another indication that the experi- 


method in use with these 


classes was particularly 


mental teaching 
productive with slower- 
learning children appears in the columns show- 


ing mental ability and reading readiness data. 


In six previous years in which this particular 


used at the 


readiness test had been Thaddeus 
Stevens School, no pupil scoring as low as 1.6 
had 


none of 


been considered a successful reader and 


these children was able to enter the 


second grade level after one year in school. In 


contrast to this objective history, note in column 


3 that two pupils (numbers 7 and 20) scored 


only 1.5 in readiness on the same test and yet 
their reading scores in May were 2.61 and 2.24 
Both of these children read successfully the fol- 
lowing year in the second grade level. The read- 


er will find also in column 2 that pupil number 
20 scored only 81 on the Otis LQ. Test. This 
child later earned an 1.Q. of 70 in the Binet- 
Simon Intelligence Scale. This Binet Test indi- 
May of 1950, 


scored 2.24 in the Gates Reading Test, she had 


cated that in when the child 


a mental age of only four years and ten months. 
TABLE 2 also is reproduced in its entirety 
tor this report to show the similarity of progress 
1949 
In the 1950-51 classes, two chil- 
In TABLE 

: 


2, columns 2 and 9 show the chronological ages 


and 
those in 1950 


dren had kindergarten experience. 


of the pupils in the two classes when they 


entered school in September, 1950. The mini- 
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mum age for entering children in the New 
Castle schools is 5 years and seven months. 
Here again there was an extremely close range 
of achievement scores at a high level. Columns 
8 and 15 reveal that one third of the pupils 
produced reading scores at the third grade 
level. Here again, the poorest scores were above 
the norm, and again the paragraph reading 
medians were extremely high— 3.55 and 3.55. 
The class medians for the averages of the three 
types of the Gates Test were higher than those 
of the previous year—2.88 and 2.88. In these 
classes the mental ability indications are some- 
what above average, median 1.Q. scores being 
106 and 111. The readiness scores, however, are 
about average — 1.9 and 2.0. 


To conserve space the remaining tables are 
presented in summary form. TABLE 3 gives the 
summary data for the 1951-52 beginning 
classes. While these classes were larger (35 and 
36 pupils) when school opened, the unusual 
achievement 


pattern of the two previous 


years is maintained. In Section 1, the 


median 


reading score was 2.8, the highest 
3.25. In this section two children scored below 
the norm for the grade. These scores were 1.83 
and 1.72. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the pupil scoring 1.83 earned an LQ. score 
of only 68 and that the other child was ill most 
of the year and attended school less than 50 
percent of the time. The readiness scores for 
these pupils were 1.4 and 1.5. Even these chil- 
dren were only slightly below the grade norm 
and they were placed in second grade reading 


levels for the following year. 


For the 1950-51 school year the visual pro- 
gram was extended to the grade two classes. The 
summary data for them appears in accompany- 
ing TABLE 4. While this table will show that 
the beginning pupils of the previous year did 
not make as much comparative progress in 
grade two as in grade one, the achievement, 
nevertheless, is noteworthy. In Section 1 the 


poorest score was 2.2. 


There were only three 
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other scores below 2.8. They were 2.7, 2.6, and 
2.5. In Section 2, two children scored below the 
norm for the grade. Their scores were 2.8 and 
2.7. TABLE 4 in its original form shows the 
individual progress of each pupil from grade to 
grade. While space does not permit including 
more of the original tables, interested persons 
may secure them from the writer. While the 
original of TABLE 4 will show that most of 
the pupils made about a year’s progress from 
grade to grade, several did not and one child 
made no progress as measured objectively. This 
condition is understandable and not uncommon. 


In TABLE 5 the data are presented for the 
two second grade classes in which the visual 
program was used during the 1951-52 school 
year. These are the same children whose data 
appear in TABLE 1, which shows their progress 
the previous year in grade one. Comparison 
of the two tables shows that Section 2 made a 
full year’s progress while Section one did not. 
It is interesting to note, however, that no pupil 
in either section scored below the norm which 
was 2.8 for this Gates Test. 


In 1951-52 the visual program was extended 
to the third grade classes. Their summary data is 
shown in TABLE 6. Again Section 1 made less 
progress than Section 2 on the reading test but 
the achievement in both classes is well above 
the normal expectancy. While the median score 
in Section 1 is just normal — 3.8, only five of 
these children scored below 3.6. In Section 2, 
the median is 4.4 and one pupil scored below 


4.0. 


Since slower-learning pupils may be ex- 
pected to make less comparative progress from 
year to year as they approach mental maturity, 
it is to be expected that these children would 
not continue the extremely unusual progress 
they evidenced in grade one. The grade two and 
grade three achievement as shown in the ac- 
companying tables is, however, much better 
than that recorded for any previous classes of 








the same grade level as far back as records are 
available at this school. 


A more graphic picture of the improvement 
in the teaching of reading at the beginning 
level in this school appears in TABLE 7. In the 
three years since the visual program has been 
used, only two pupils have scored below the 
norm for their grade and all of these children 
were considered to be entirely prepared for 
reading success in the grade two level. TABLE 
7 shows that in each of four previous years 
from ten to 20 beginning pupils scored below 
the norm in reading and that at least six of 
these pupils were retained. The table does not 
reveal the number of pupils between the two 
areas of achievement who likely should have 
been retained but were not because of admini- 
strative objection. 


The Procedures 
The following is a brief discussion of the 
classroom procedures employed in these vis- 
ualized classes. Each film-strip frame was made 
to accompany a particular lesson from the basic 
reading program, beginning with the readiness 


book in 


grade three 


grade one and continuing through 


For any particular lesson the ac- 
companying frame is projected on a screen at 
the front of the room. The image is 
le i 


ana 


three 


four feet wic two to three feet in height. 


All pupils readily can see it. The teacher intro- 


duces a discussion of the image, the pupils enter 


} 


into vigorous discusssion of it, and many of 


them are encouraged to ZO to the screen where 


they point to things of interest. Various games 


are played in which the more reticent children 


lead 


make appearances at the screen. When the chil- 


have Opportunity to the discussion and 


dren thoroughly understand the 


ana 


problem at 
hand its solution, the teacher makes the 
transfer to the books by telling the class that 
additional interesting parts of the lesson will be 


the 


at the screen, the book then becomes a testing 


found there. Since lesson has been taught 


instrument and the pupils find enjoyment in 
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completing it because they are now prepared 
to work it out with success. The material in 
the books is similar to that on the frames except 
there is more of it. Thus, the pupils find addi- 
tional interests and the new material provides 


good testing opportunities for the teacher. 


In visiting classrooms over an extended area 
of the country during the past several years, 
where projected images were being used inci- 
dentally as a teaching device, the writer was 
impressed by the number of instances in which 
room ventilation was of a poor quality, room 
darkening was substandard, image brilliance 
was inadequate, images were too large or too 
small, screens were placed too high or too low 
for comfortable viewing, and some of the pupils 
were seated in poor viewing areas. Therefore, it 
became necessary to organize effective class- 
room physical techniques before films could be 
small children 


used daily with The following 
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list OI 


led upon as the ex- 


Windows 


top without 


is a some of those deci 


perimental work progressed: 1) 
usually could be opened from the 


listurbing the shades. Newer-type windows, in 


which a section opens out, may be opened 


rather widely. If late-model filmstrip projectors 
ire used ventilation ceases tO De a problem be- 
ise Of the more-brilliant image produced. 2) 


For room darkening specially prepared shades 


were usec peginning of the program. 


onger are necessary, however, 


in rooms which have newer projec tors. 4) Care 
should be ecieed in eclectine a filmatrip peo: 
nould be exercised in selecting a fi nstrip pro 


jector. There are now on the market several 


projectors which will produce a sharp, brilliant 


image, even when window shades 


are open. 


Selling price does not necessarily indicate a de- 


lliance which l 


gree of image br projector will 


produte. 4) Wall-type screens were selected 


because they are cheaper, b) are less com- 
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Screen hangers were adjusted so the top of the 
image would be about five feet from the floor 
for grade one (slightly higher for grades two 
and three). We have been using rather large 
images—four feet wide by three high—pro- 
jected upon 36” by 48” screens. A more in- 
teresting picture results when the image fills 
the screen area. 7) Pupils cannot “frame” words 
or images at a screen with their hands. In our 
program they use 18 inch flat pointers. A yard 
stick, cut in the center, makes two good point- 
ers. Wrapping a piece of tape around one end 
of the pointer will prolong the life of the 
screen. With such a pointer a six-year-old child 
can reach comfortably any part of the screen. 
8) Children soon learn to approach the screen 
from the side on which the image they are in- 
terested in appears. 9) Children are not seated 
closer to the screen than twice the width of the 
image nor farther away than five times its 
width. 10) Neither are they seated at an angle 
greater than 30 degrees from the center of the 
screen. 


Values of the Program 

The values of such a program seem evident 
to the observer. Interest is greatly improved 
because the pupils are fascinated by the color- 
ful pictures; it follows then that attention spans 
are greatly lengthened; the vividness and clari- 
fying aspects of the projected image seem to 
fix the learning in the pupils’ minds so that 
much less repetition is necessary; the large, 
vivid images naturally encourage vigorous dis- 
cussion among the children; since all of the 
children work with one large image, the slower- 
learning benefit from all that is said by other 
pupils; the reticent and backward are improved 
socially since they have so many opportunities 
to work at the screen and lead the discussions. 
It may be that this far-point viewing of large 
images is particularly useful at the first grade 
level since most young children are far-sighted. 
Some advantages to the teacher seem quite evi- 
dent. She has correlated visual material for every 
day of the school year; the films provide un- 
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usual testing opportunities; class management, 
which usually is a problem during the early 
part of grade one, is greatly minimized since 
the pictures hold the attention of the children. 
It has been observed, too, that because the prob- 
lems of the lesson are worked out at the screen 
by all of the children working together, far 
fewer demands for individual attention are 
made upon the teacher and thus she has more 
time for everybody. 


It is not surprising that such procedures 
would produce results such as are recorded in 
the accompanying tables, and particularly with 
pupils of lesser ability. Many leading educators 
have been saying for years that the dull child 
needs experiences which are in greater detail, 
which are highly interesting, less academic, 
more pictorial, and that he needs to have con- 
siderable experience of a kinesthetic nature. It 
is obvious that such visualized lessons provide 
these types of experiences. 


The evidence of superior attainment ap- 
pearing in this report has been of an objective 
nature. It should be noted, however, that all 
other evaluations which were made of the work 
in the visual classes bore out the findings of the 
test results. With regard to class size as a factor 
in the degree of achievement attained, we noted 
that the scores in classes of 35 and 36 pupils 
were just as high as those in smaller groups. 


Some people who have visited our experi- 
mental classes have asked whether we might be 
getting good results from the lower-ability 
groups at the expense of superior attainment 
which should be expected from superior chil- 
dren. The data seem to indicate that, while out- 
standing results were achieved from the duller 
children, superior children also scored as much 
as two grade levels beyond the established grade 
norm. 


In the reporting of any classroom experi- 
mental work, consideration must be given to 
the backgrounds of the children as a factor 


Gates 
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Pupil 1.Q. Reading Gates Reading 
Readiness 2 
Scores Word Sen. 
Rdg. Rdg. 
1) (2) (3) (5) 
1 113 2.0 3.30 3.35 
2 112 2.0 2.60 .22 
3 95 1.8 2.65 43 
4 101 2.0 2.50 22 
5 111 2.1 2.45 35 
6 98 2.0 2.60 .90 
7 97 ES 2.30 10 
8 104 Ab. 2.40 90 
9 117 2.0 2.50 2.60 
10 Ab. 1.9 2.70 2.60 
11 97 1.9 2.55 2.60 
12 96 Ab. 2.45 2.60 
13 101 1.8 : 2.40 2.60 
14 100 1.8 2.10 2.25 
15 98 1.7 2.40 2.15 50 
16 106 1.8 2.23 2.25 50 
17 102 1.9 2.27 2.15 50 
18 93 1.7 2.10 1.90 .90 
19 103 1.9 2.20 2.40 20 
20 81 LS 2.33 2.10 30 
21 99 1.7 2.33 1.80 2.60 
22 100 1.8 2.23 2.00 2.20 
23 104 1.8 2.00 2.00 2.40 
Medians 101 1.8 2.30 2.40 2.60 
100 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Thaddeus Stevens School in New Castle, Pa., participating 
American School Reading Readiness — Gates Reading 
Section 2 — 1949-50 Grade 1 — Section 
Reading 1.Q. Reading Gates 
2 3 Readiness ] 
Word Sen. Par. Scores Word 
Rdg. Rdg. Rec. 
(10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 
3 3.40 3.55 3.41 96 1.9 4.342 
2.90 3.75 3.15 115 2.0 3.10 
2.90 3.35 3.12 103 2.1 3.10 
2.90 3.10 2.97 98 1.9 4.10 
2.60 3.22 2.94 98 1.9 3.15 
2.70 3.10 2.82 111 2.0 2.80 
2.90 3.22 2.80 109 2.0 3.05 
2.65 2.90 2.78 114 z.0 2.65 
2.60 3.22 2.76 109 1.7 299 
2.35 3.35 2.75 Ab. 2.0 2.65 
2.60 3.35 2.74 90 1.8 2.55 
2.20 3.75 a 103 1.9 2.53 
2.80 2.90 2.72 109 2.0 2.65 
2.35 3.22 2.65 105 1.9 2.33 
2.80 2.50 2.58 102 1.8 2.27 
2.40 2.90 2.58 108 1.8 2.23 
2.65 2.40 2:57 98 1.8 2.00 
2.60 2.40 2.57 105 1.7 1.90 
2.35 2.90 2.47 100 1.8 1.75 
2.40 2.75 2.47 97 1.6 2.23 
2.35 2.40 2.41 
2.10 2.50 Lat 
1.80 2.40 2.18 
2.60 3.10 2.72 104 1.9 2.60 
1.9 1.9 1.9 
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(8) 
111 
113 
101 
111 
122 
107 
98 
103 
107 
101 
99 
96 
101 
105 
111 
99 
97 
87 
108 
111 
Ab. 
98 
100 
102 
100 


TABLE 1 — Showing the progress of the three sections of first-grade pupils at the 
Experiment during the 1949-50 school year. 


Grade 1, Section 1 — 1949-50 


Tests used: Otis Mental Ability — 


The New Castle 
5, — 1949-50 
Reading 
2 3 
Sen. Par. 
Rdg. Rdg. 
(17) (18) 
3.20 3.10 
3.00 3.35 
2.90 3.35 
3.10 3.10 
2.80 3.22 
3.00 3.22 
2.55 3.35 
2.70 3.55 
£00 3.10 
2.70 2.72 
2.60 2.90 
2.55 2.60 
2.70 2.30 
2.20 3.10 
2.00 2.50 
1.90 2.30 
2.15 2.10 
2.10 2.10 
1.95 2.40 
1.65 2.10 
2.60 3.00 
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(19) 
3.21 
3.15 
3.12 
3.10 
3.06 
3.01 
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TABLE 


Showing 


New CASTLE READING EXPERIMENT 
of first-grade pupils 
Otis 


Reading 


Reading 


the progress the two sections 
Experiment during 1950-51 year. Tests used: 
Grade 1, Section 1 — 1950-51 
Pupil Chron. 1.Q. Gates 
Age Readiness 1 2 
9/1/50 Word Sen. 
Rec. Rdg. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1 6.7 112 23 3.32 335 
2 5.10 111 1.6 3.33 3.45 
3 5.8 119 2.1 3.27 2.80 
4 6.6 104 2.1 2.90 3.10 
5 5.8 99 1.8 3.00 2.70 
6 6.2 107 1.8 2.90 2.90 
7 5.9 115 1.9 2.80 2.60 
8 5.9 114 1.7 2.90 2.50 
9 6.1 107 1.9 2.70 2.70 
10 6.1 104 2.0 2.43 2.50 
11 6.6 104 2.2 2.43 2.50 
12 6.3 112 2.1 259 2.40 
13 5.11 117 2.0 2.50 2.40 
14 5.10 101 1B 2.60 2.55 
15 6.6 96 1.8 2.50 2.30 
16 5.11 95 1.9 2.60 2.40 
17 5.10 102 1.7 2.47 2.20 
18 6.4 116 a 2.47 2.10 
19 6.4 94 Ab. 2.10 2.00 
20 6.6 95 2.0 1.90 1.62 
21 5.11 86 Ab. 2.33 2.00 
Medians 106 1.9 2.60 2.55 
Norms 100 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Indicates Kindergarten experience 
Thaddeus Stevens School in New Castle, Pa., participating in 
American School Reading Readiness — Gates Reading. 
Grade 1, Section 2 — 1950-51 
Chron. 1.Q. Gates 
Age 1 
9/1/50 Word Sen. 
Rec. Rdg. 
(9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
6.7 117 2.0 3.30 3.30 
5.10 112 2.2 3.25 3.10 
5.9 119 1.8 3.10 3.10 
6.3 114 2.1 3.20 3.00 
6.0 114 1.8 2.80 3.35 
6.1 99 Ab. 2.80 3.00 
6.1 97 2.0 2.60 2.90 
6.5 111 Ze 2.55 2.70 
6.0 Li3 uke 2.90 3.00 
5.10 110 2.0 L008 2.50 
6.6 111 2.0 2.65 2.65 
6.5 97 1.6 2.43 2.60 
5.10 111 1.9 2.90 2.90 
6.0 104 2.0 2.43 2.55 
6.7 99 2.0 2.30 2.65 
5.10 113 2.0 2.40 2.70 
5.8 102 7 2.60 2.50 
6.6 108 2.1 y By 2.25 
5.9 111 1.9 2.40 2.55 
6.6 115 aa 2.40 at 
6.7 98 1.9 2.40 2.60 
6.0 82 1.5 2.43 2.65 
*5.10 102 2.3 2.30 2.10 
6.3 96 1.8 2.00 2.00 
111 2.0 2.60 2.70 
100 1.9 1.9 1.9 
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Scores: 
Avg. 
(18) 


3.47 
3.44 
3.27 
3.18 
3.08 


2.88 
2.76 
2.72 
a7 
2.63 
2.53 
2.53 
2.42 
2.26 
2.23 
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the New Castle Reading 


Scores: 
Avg. 
(15) 


3.45 
3.30 
423 
3.18 
5.0 
3.05 
3.02 
3.00 
3.00 
2.95 
2.88 
2.86 
2.85 
2.78 
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(Grade 1, Section 1 — 1951-52) 
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TABLE 3 


(Grade 1, Section 2 — 1951-52) 


a Bh en ell 106 OE PPO TTT Terr 106 
Median Reading Readiness Score .... 1.8 Median Reading Readiness Score .... 1.8 
Median Gates Reading Score ....... 2.8 Median Gates Reading Score ....... ty 
Highest Gates Reading Score ....... 3.43 Highest Gates Reading Score ...... 3.25 
Poorest Gates Reading Score ....... 2.09 Poorest Gates Reading ............ 1.72 
TABLE 4 
(Grade 2, Section 1 — 1950-51) (Grade 2, Section 2 — 1950-51) 
0) ES ee eee 102 DIED, wp sicatlet ade co schnoaken 103 
Median Gates Reading Score ....... 3.3 Median Gates Reading Score ....... 3.8 
Highest Gates Reading Score ....... 4.8 Highest Gates Reading Score ....... 5.2 
Poorest Gates Reading Score ....... 2.2 Poorest Gates Reading Score ....... 2.7 
TABLE 5 
(Grade 2, Section 1 — 1951-52) (Grade 2, Section 2 — 1951-52) 
EEE 6 bck ea mans Wen abet 104 NII i 6 cl soir ihn 6 Ak aie k se: Be 112 
Median Gates Reading Score ....... 3.2 Median Gates Reading Score ....... 3.8 
Highest Gates Reading Score ....... 3.9 Highest Gates Reading Score ....... 5.4 
Poorest Gates Reading Score ....... 2.8 Poorest Gates Reading Score ....... 2.8 
TABLE 6 
(Grade 3, Section 1 — 1951-52) (Grade 3, Section 2 — 1951-52), 
ER ka cach Rca ee as ele eie 100 NNN, (5 soo itis Gs etn ata ale acaene 102 
Median Gates Reading Score ....... 3.8 Median Gates Reading Score ....... 44 
Highest Gates Reading Score ....... 5.6 Highest Gates Reading Score ...... 5.6 
Poorest Gates Reading Score ....... 2.8 Poorest Gates Reading Score ........ 3.5 
TABLE 7 


The following table shows the number of reading problems that existed in the first grade classes 
of the Thaddeus Stevens School, New Castle, Pa., for each of the school years 1944-45 through 
1947-48 as measured by the Gates Primary Reading Achievements Tests: 


No. Pupils Scoring 
Below Grade Norm (1.9) 


Year Class 
1944-45 Grade 1, Section 1 
Section 2 
1945-46 Grade 1, Section 1 
Section 2 
1946-47 Grade 1, Section 1 
Section 2 
1947-48 Grade 1, Section 1 
Section 2 


which might influence the results. The district 
where this school is located is populated pre- 
dominantly by people of foreign background. 
Most of the men work in the mills and live in 
inexpensive homes. More than one language 
is spoken in a good many of the homes. Prior 
City-wide testing data shows that this school 
did not rank high in reading achievement as 
compared to some other schools in the city. 


Temporary incentive is another factor which 


might influence the results of a temporary ex- 
perimental program. This possibility has been 
discounted by local school people for the pro- 





No. Pupils Retained 
In Grade | Reading Level 


6 3 
6 3 
9 5 
11 5 
$ 3 
7 4 
7 5 
2 4 


gram presently being discussed. Only the usual 
amount of supervision was available during the 
course of the experiment and the teachers 
realized results as high or higher after the sup- 
ervisor who worked on the program was no 
longer associated with the school. 


In studying some of the previously pub- 
lished data for these classes, the suggestion has 
been advanced that we might have been able 
to provide more obvious indication of the 
superiority of the visual method had we con- 
ducted our experimental program on the con- 
trol-class plan. Thus we would have had current 
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scores of groups in the visual classes to compare 
with those of classes being taught by traditional 
methods. However interesting such data would 
be to examine, it was felt that a complete 
changeover from one program to the other 
would produce twice as many data showing 
what could be accomplished through the visual 
approach. In comparing our classes of the past 
three years with those of former years we did 
have mental ability and readiness scores with 
which to make comparisons and we feel that 
the overwhelming improvement in reading 
progress in the experimental classes provides 
indisputable evidence of the superiority of the 
visual program, particularly since existing data 
show that no better progress was predicted for 
them than for those of previous years. 


In light of present trends regarding the 
readiness needs of beginning pupils, certain 
questions must surely be raised and answered. 
These questions will take the following form: 
Are you certain that it always is wise to teach 
every beginning pupil to read? Are there other 
services the school might have performed for 
some of these children which would be more 
valuable to them than learning to read? Were 
the orientation, social, and emotional needs of 


Uncle Charlie’s Fables, an experiment in 
comic book literature, has recently been pub- 
lished by Lev Gleason Publications, Inc. The 
comic book is based on the recommendations 
of educators and psychologists. Directed to 
children in the three-to-eight age group, the 
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some of these pupils sacrificed because of the 
emphasis placed upon reading progress? etc. 
Acceptable replies to such questions are diffi- 
cult to give and it is impossible to supply sup- 
porting data on either side of the question. To 
those of us who have worked with and observed 
the new program in operation, however, the 
answers seem obvious enough. In the first place, 
it seemed entirely possible to us to do all of 
these social things for the child and also teach 
him to read. In fact, it appeared that the social 
and emotional child would grow in stature far 
more acceptably if he also learned to read. 
These children all experienced the success of 
learning to read. They enjoyed their school ex- 
perience because of the interest in the new 
lessons and because they could be succssful. The 
reticent and the slower-learning gained many 
social confidences because they appeared suc- 
cessfully so many times before the class while 
working at the screen. They were able to par- 
ticipate successfully in class discussions. In 
short, we have felt that the child who is ex- 
periencing success with his reading program 
will have far fewer emotional problems than 
the retarded reader, and particularly later on in 
the retarded reader's school life when he be- 
comes fully aware of his plight. 


stories will be based on original fairy tales. The 
characters of Uncle Charlie’s Fables will be 
normal persons who win through their per- 
severance, intelligence, and insight, setting an 
example a child can follow. Good examples in 
grammar and art work will be used. 





“George is dumb. He never knows any 
answers.” 


“Oh, George? Don’t worry about try- 
ing to teach him anything. We just pass 
him along with the furniture.” 


“My George can’t seem to do well in 
school like my other children. He failed 
again.” 

The first quotation came from the 
children, the second from the teachers, and 
the third from George’s mother. George 
obviously didn’t fit into the ordinary class- 
room. 


Most people have seen children who 
find themselves in the same plight in 
which George had been since he entered 
school. Pitiful little misfits, they express 
their whimsical sense of inferiority in 
many different ways. Some become bullies, 
substituting for their lack of mental ability 
by developing their physical strength. 
Others withdraw silently and become al- 
most unobserved in every way, thereby 
making their lack of mental ability much 
less noticeable. Still others substitute cer- 
tain character traits which provide them 
with some amusement and relieve them of 
the boredom which they feel when they do 
not understand the things going on about 
them. George was one of this latter type. 


In the district where George attends 
school, however, provision is being made 
for just such cases as his. Within recent 
years quite a number of school districts 
have been building programs to meet the 
needs of maladjusted children. In George's 


story many readers will recognize traits 
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and will note incidents which establish 
George as a child who is typical of those 
for whom remedial reading programs are 
built. Other reading teachers will see their 
own type of procedure as they read of the 
techniques used by Mrs. Evelyn Capell- 
man, the reading coordinator who has been 
working with George, one of her annual 
group of thirty-five to forty children in the 
schools of the North Hills District, just 
outside of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Seven years ago George was in first 
grade—but immature for his age. Three 
years later George was still in second 
grade. Today, with improved reading pro- 
grams, such a child would have a better 
chance to receive the kind of training 
which he could absorb. At that time, how- 
ever, because of his lack of ability, he was 
unable to find in work the satisfaction 
which the other children did, and he 
drifted into idleness. As the idleness be- 
came more of a habit, other things began 
to take the place of work well done. 
Annoying the other children brought him 
into conflict with his peers. Annoying the 
teachers brought him his daily quota of 
attention from that quarter. And indiffer- 
ent parents drifted along with the situa- 
tion, not too much disturbed when their 
merry, brown-eyed boy brought home un- 
satisfactory grades from month to month. 
In a few years they were used to it. In the 
opinion of many educators, if a child re- 
peats two grades, he will not profit by re- 
peating a third. Therefore, when George 
‘Fifth grade teacher in the Perrysville School, 
Perrysville, Pa. 
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had failed twice, he was simply moved on 
from grade to grade. 


And so, time passed for the boy with 
the captivating smile. On the playground 
there were fights, and in the classroom 
there were pencils to drop, there was hair 
to pull, and there were people at whom 
faces could be made. A clever boy could 
do all this if he only watched for his 
chance and waited long enough. George 
became a good guesser and an expert at 
avoiding his lessons. But of course he 
couldn’t read. 


Six years passed, and George was 
twelve, just out of fourth grade, instead of 
just out of sixth, when he was “passed 
along” with forty-two others to grade five. 


In September the fifth grade teacher 
sent this note to the principal: “May I 
have help with George? This child reads 
hardly better than an average first grade 
child. He does not even belong in my 
slowest reading group.” 


At first the help came only in the form 
of workbooks, for George’s previous record 
apparently indicated very clearly that this 
case was a hopeless one. The fifth grade 
teacher began to teach George by using 
first grade materials. However, in a few 
weeks Mrs. Capellman, the reading teach- 
er, had arranged her program in such a 
way that it was possible for George to 
have special instruction during half-hour 
periods three times a week. 


Now the work of a remedial reading 
teacher is this: First, tests are given in 
order to discover how much the child al- 
ready knows about arithmetic, reading, 
and spelling, how rapidly he can learn, 
and what he is interested in. Also to be 
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taken into account are his ability to see and 
hear, as well as the record of illnesses 
which he may have had. Parents are inter- 
viewed to learn more of the home back- 
ground, inclination of the child, and out- 
of-school activities. Much of the examina- 
tion of George’s physical condition had al- 
ready been done by the school nurse, and 
the latest interview with his parents had 
been undertaken by the fifth grade teacher. 
There remained, then, the giving of tests 
and the interpretation of them before the 
proper type of instruction would be begun. 


When he was first given a test to deter- 
mine his rate of learning, George was 
found to have a score which was 16 
points lower than the average score of 
100. This score is the intelligence quotient, 
which is commonly referred to as the I. Q. 
It represents the average number of points 
earned by the majority of children when 
an intelligence test is given. Rapid learners 
make scores of 110 to 130 or higher, while 
slower learners vary from 90 to a score as 
low as 60 or less. It will be noted that a 
child is still considered average if his score 
is anywhere from 90 to 110. Most of these 
tests involve reading, and in such tests 
George’s score ranged from 80 to 84. 
However, in an I. Q. test which involved 
no reading, but in which his directions 
were told orally to him, his score jumped 
to 89. Considerable effort was being 
made to establish proof that poor reading 
ability was George’s only handicap, but 
no matter how many tests were used, 
George was never quite able to climb that 
one extra step which would have indi- 
cated an I. Q. of 90, and which would 
have placed him at least in the bottom 
section of the normal average group. But 
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the fact that he did make 89 in the test 
which involved no reading was one thing 
that put hope into the mind of the ex- 
aminer. Here was an indication that if 
the boy were able to read, all of his work 
would improve. 


Not long after this test was given, an- 
other proof was found. Mrs. Capellman 
discovered by using special reading tests 
that George did not know the different 
sounds in the alphabet, that he was not 
familiar with many of the words that first 
grade children learn, and that he had had 
no practice in trying to remember what 
had been read to him. When he tried to 
read aloud, he repeated words and 
stammered as he stumbled over them. At 
the same time, his face would flush or 
twist, and often his hands would be 
clammy with perspiration as he nervously 
attempted to appear as if he were reading. 
This showed not only that poor reading 
habits were retarding his personality de- 
velopment, but also that George did care 
about his condition. 


Yes, for all of his apparent indiffer- 
ence, he still tried to be like other children. 
This had been made evident to the regular 
classroom teacher in many little ways, and 
especially when one day during a class 
meeting he had nominated himself for 
office. That he received no votes at all was 
proof that the children, while they ac- 
cepted him on the playground, did not 
respect him enough to want him as one of 
their representatives. As one boy put it, 
“He fools around too much.” George did 
need help, and the fact that he did care 
proved that he could accept the kind of 
help which was adjusted to his ability and 
temperament, the kind which would give 
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him confidence, and would prove to him- 
self and to others that it was possible for 
him to read and to be in other ways like 
other children. 


The first step in the teaching, then, 
was to find material, no matter how easy, 
which would let the boy discover that 
there was something which he could read 
without being ashamed of how he did it. 
This material was found in books which 
average first and second grade children 
read. Some of these were The Christmas 
Tree, Toby, Mother’s Story of Dairying, 
Snow, Mr. and Mrs. Big, and Three Little 
Elephants. There are sets of word cards, 
each of which has the picture of an object 
with its name (Dolch Picture Word 
Cards), and these were used for practice 
in recognizing words at a glance. Later on, 
words without pictures (Dolch Basic Vo- 
cabulary Cards) were used. Still later, 
groups of words to be recognized at sight 
gave practice in reading more rapidly. 


The ability to pronounce new words 
was developed by practice in making com- 
parisons with what had already been 
learned. For example, by showing him 
how the word trap is like map or slap, the 
remedial teacher gradually taught George 
how ap sounds in most words. When she 
knew that he recognized the word she, the 
teacher pointed out words like shall and 
show, and soon he began to recognize the 
sound of sh as it is used in many other 
words. He had practice in finding little 
words in big ones, as the im in winter. He 
began to notice that many words begin 
with en or in, and that these always sound 
the same. So by knowing part of a word 
and looking ahead in the sentence to de- 
cide what would fit, George was often able 
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to figure out the rest of the word. Thus, 
step by step, by comparing, by seeking the 
familiar, and by repeating many times 
what was already understood, he began to 
develop an ease in the use of words so 
that he was able to get understanding from 
the printed page. And how his eyes would 
shine and his face would light as meanings 
would become clear to him! 


Confidence is the touchstone which 
drives remedial work to success. Guidance 
is constantly needed, but once confidence 
is established, it is like an inner light 
which has been lit and will keep glowing 
as long as it is kept in the proper atmos- 
phere. 

George has some of that confidence 
now. One day he told Mrs. Capellman, 
“Sometimes I can give a better answer in 
arithmetic than some of the rest can.” Oc- 
casionally that is true. It happens often 
enough to make him aware of possibilities 
that are opening for him, that there is 
something that he can do well. It doesn’t 
matter that that something is still on a 
third or fourth grade level instead of the 
seventh which his age would indicate that 
it should be. He knows that he knows 
more than he did at the beginning of the 
term. That is enough to make him believe 
that he will learn still more, and that he 
is becoming like other children. There- 
fore, there is now no reason to stammer or 
to twist one’s face or to blush while read- 
ing. For the first time in his life George 
knows that he can learn. 


It has been some time now since 
George has stammered or blushed during 
his oral reading, and it is with pride that 
he selects a book from the library shelf, 
as he sees the others do. He can really read 





and enjoy some of them now, like The 
Boxcar Children, Surprise Island, and The 
Six Robbens. But although the classroom 
editions are identical with the ones which 
Mrs. Capellman brings with her, he still 
says to her, “I like your books the best.” 
So she lets him have the cleaner, less worn 
ones. 


He has his own new books, too. With 
money earned on his paper route, George 
has bought two books belonging to the 
Bobbs-Merrill Series. One is Tom Edison, 
Boy Inventor, and the other is Lou Gebrig, 
Boy of the Sand Lots. And the day when 
he told the story of a chapter of one of 
these to the class George was really one 
of the group. 


In the classroom, he has not been ex- 
pected to do all of the assignments which 
the other children do. When he does, oc- 
casionally, it brings a thrill to both the 
fifth grade teacher and George as he hands 
her his paper, neatly written, laboriously 
done, but acceptable. In history and geo- 
graphy class he learns by listening and by 
contributing with his drawing, which 
he is able to do quite well. His reader has 
been the Skilltext Workbook. He has pro- 
gressed through the series from Book A 
through Books B and C. Only the arith- 
metic, writing, and spelling lessons are the 
same as those which the other children do. 
When there is time, other children help 
George with his exercises, and the fifth 
grade teacher regularly checks his work- 
book and offers encouragement for small 
tasks well done. 


Other rewards are coming in now. A 
few days ago, in one of the schools two or 
three miles away, a boy looked up from 
his remedial lesson to ask, “Mrs. Capell- 
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man, do you know George Tedrick?” 
Naturally, she knew the fellow with whom 
she had worked so patiently. “Well, I hear 
that he can read now. Is that true?” Again 
the answer was in the affirmative. 


“Gee! If that fellow can learn, I can, 
too!” was the earnest response, as he 
turned to a much more serious and hope- 
ful attempt to better his own record. This 
boy was in another school, and rarely saw 
George. But news travels, and George's 
mother, indifferent as she had seemed to 
his failure, now began to sense some ex- 
ultation in his achievement and began talk- 
ing about it. Somehow, news had drifted 
to other areas. Now boys, even older than 
George, once frustrated with despair, take 
new hold of their work. 


Not long ago George said, “Mrs. 
Capellman, do you think I'll ever be able 
to work like the other children—and really 
pass?” He had known all the time that his 
promotions were only transfers, not true 
promotions. 


“Yes, George, I believe you will,” was 
her reply. “Not this year, but next, if you 
keep on doing as well as you have done 
these last few months. You see, these 
things take time, but they can be done.” 


Mrs. Capellman spoke for everyone 
interested in George, the remdial teacher, 
the regular teacher, the mothers, and the 
fathers, as well as for all the Georges in 
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the world: “These things take time, but 
they can be done.” 


George’s principal said to him one day 
recently, “George, aren’t you happier this 
year than you ever have been in school be- 
tore? I used to have complaints almost 
every day about your actions on the play- 
ground, but now I hardly ever see you.” 


No, the others aren’t annoyed nearly 
as much as they used to be by George, and 
George isn’t so much annoyed, either. 
There is no more stammering as he reads. 
There are no more facial contortions. 
When someone enters the room as he is 
reading, his voice does not drop in shame 
and self-consciousness. He has asked his 
reading teacher if he may have help again 
next year. He must have begun to believe 
in the value of her help and in his own 
ability, for he tells her that he is “not the 
dumbest in the class any more.” 


He isn’t either. In four months his 
reading ability has shown as much im- 
provement as that made by average chil- 
dren in more than twelve months. Other 
children are beginning to see this. Only 


he brightest boy in the class 


yesterday t 
said, “I’ve noticed that George is better in 
a lot of things than he used to be.” And 
George hugs his spelling paper to his 
basom as he finds that he hasn’t missed a 
word. His old reputation of failure is 
dropping away from him. 
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Gun with Reading in the Third Grade 


Lucy W. VON STEIN’ 


I was preparing for my first experience 
working with a third year class. I decided 
my aim was to take the children where I 
found them and help them develop good 
social and work habits in order that they 
enjoy real living and become good citizens. 
Developing good work habits meant that 
the children would be learning worth- 
while skills and gaining knowledge of the 
world and its people. Developing social 
habits meant that they would learn how to 
bring out the best in themselves and learn 
how to get along better with other people. 
Those who are busy and cooperative are 
likely to be not only good, but also happy 
citizens. 


As soon as school opened we planned 
how to make our room attractive and 
meaningful and stimulating. One corner 
became the library with book shelves, a 
table, and a few chairs. A committee was 
chosen to keep the library attractive, ar- 
range the books and some art objects to at- 
tract the eye, and to display a few books to 


arouse curiosity. 


All year our classroom book shelves 
were supplied from the nearby branch of 
the Cleveland Public Library with sets of 
about sixty books which we changed each 
month. These books were on subjects re- 
quested and for the levels our class repre- 
sented, some easy and some hard. Some 
were supplementary readers. 


At Benjamin Franklin School we have 
a library of our own which is kept up-to- 
date with books ‘in all fields. Library peri- 





ods are scheduled and teachers are per- 
mitted to take out as many as twenty books 


at a time, but the children do not draw 
books individually. 


We set up our own library system in 
our class room so that books could be 
taken home. Two librarians were selected. 
They “charged” the books by recording 
the name of the book, the child’s name, 
and the date on 3 x 5 cards. Books were 
issued for three days. 


Through their library experiences the 
children learned respect for property, con- 
sideration for others, appreciation of the 
privileges which were theirs, sharing, and 
care of books—how to open a new book, 
protecting precious books from the 
weather, promptness in returning books, 
and generally careful handling. Only twice 
did we have to demand a penalty for tardy 
return of books, and once a book disap- 
peared and was paid for by the group 
since we could not place the blame on an 
individual. 


Since most seven and eight year olds 
enjoy fairy tales, and the fast learning 
group would use Enchanting Stories as 
their first basic reader, I read a fairy tale 
to the class each day the first week. They 
paralleled the stories of enchantment, and 
the other groups looked forward to the day 
when it would be their turn to read this 
delightful book. By request of the class, 
our first set of library books included fairy 


'Third grade teacher, Benjamin Franklin School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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tales as well as stories of real life, since 
that is also a field of interest for children 
of this age. A few others were books on 
nature since fall brings much interest in 
seeds and seasons and weather. 


These books were used for free read- 
ing on the completion of assignments and 
between bells. They were also used to pro- 
vide material for study. The children made 
books in which they wrote and illustrated 
a daily record of happenings which in- 
cluded remarks on seasonal changes. Ques- 
tions and a desire for more information 
about trees, leaves, seeds, and wild life led 
to reading for information and reports to 
the class. The original discussion intro- 
duced new words which helped with the 
subject vocabulary, and illustrations in the 
books served as clues to new words. 

As the year progressed, the class asked 
for books about animals—talking and real, 
domestic and wild—books about other 
lands, stories for special holidays, longer 
stories like the Betsy books of Haywood, 
and books to help us in our unit on Early 
Cleveland. 


Enthusiasm for our library never 
flagged. I had to watch that other work 
was not slighted by the children’s eager- 
ness to read. Some wanted to stay in from 
recess to do so. 

Once a week we went to our building 
library to browse. Here the children could 
share with their neighbors the books they 
liked. Often books thought to have general 
interest were brought to me with the en- 
thusiastic request, “May we take this to 
our room?” And we did take some to our 
room. Part of the library period I read 
aloud a story or part of a story too dif- 
ficult for the children to read themselves. 
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When the rapid learning group was 
reading stories about real animals in the 
basic reader, each child kept a list of the 
facts learned. Library books provided a 
fund of information, which had to be or- 
ganized in order to be shared. 


Book reviews stimulated interest by 
motivating more reading and by giving a 
personal recommendation to well liked 
volumes. The class, as one group, talked 
about books and the standards for good 
talks or reviews. These book reports were 
prepared and a number were given and 
criticised. 

One of the joys of the third grade is 
the enthusiasm and eagerness exhibited by 
the children. All want to try everything. 
There seemed to be the same desire in all 
groups to tell about the books read. The 
slow children—and some were very slow 
—were not hesitant in telling about the 
books they had read, even though their 
reports were much less interesting. Book 
talks were voluntary; no one /ad to give 
one, and a few never did. But the enthusi- 
asm was actually so great, so many books 
were read, that a committee was appointed 
to listen to book reports between bells or 
at recess. Sometimes groups would get to- 
gether to share reading experiences. 


Part of this eagerness to tell about 
books read was due to the wanting to “fill 
individual book shelves.” Each child drew 
a set of book shelves on colored paper, and 
these were fastened on the walls under the 
chalk trays in another corner of the room. 
After giving an acceptable book report, 
the child cut a book out of colored paper, 
lettered the name on it, and pasted it on his 
shelf. It was fun to watch the shelves fill 


up. 
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One of the children requested that our 
set of song books be placed on the library 
book shelves so that the words could be 
enjoyed. The children found songs they 
wanted to learn, songs that were timely 
and related to our unit or other room ac- 
tivities. A group of girls learned several 
songs by themselves and sang them to the 
class. We enjoyed their effort even though 
they were really not ready to read the 
music independently. 


The children also brought in books of 
their own which they wanted to read to 
the class or show to the class or wanted me 
to read to the class, and they brought in 
books and pictures that they had obtained 
from The Public Library because they 
wanted further information or more stories 
like the ones they had already enjoyed. 
This made me feel that many of these 
children would continue to read, that 
reading was becoming a part of their lives. 


Best of all, it was not just the most in- 
telligent children who were bringing in 
books and reading widely. Some mothers 
of slow learning children told me how 
much their boys and girls were reading at 
home, and these children were just as 
eager to share their experiences. If the 
admonition, “To be a good reader, read,” 
is true, most of these thirty-seven children 
were on the way to being good readers. 


Writing letters of appreciation to the 
branch librarian for her help in selecting 
books for them made handwriting and 
spelling as well as composition real needs. 


In Faraway Ports the advanced group 
found some poems which they enjoyed. I 
read these and others to the group, with 
the rest of the class eavesdropping; some 
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we read in unison; for one we found 
music; and some children volunteered to 
read poems of their choice to the class. 
The libraries provided collections of 
poems, and some children brought in 
books they had found in one place or an- 
other. The other group caught the enthusi- 
asm. They wanted to read poetry, too. 
Some of the poems volunteered were very 
timely or humorous or lovely, and some of 
them were very well read. 


We made use of our books in many 
ways. As the group became interested in 
phonetic elements, they looked for ex- 
amples of special letter combinations, af- 
fixes, and so forth in these books. They 
enjoyed sitting in a circle around a table 
and sharing the books. 


Special assignments were made to find 
certain types of stories, real life, fairy tales, 
animal, and so on. Descriptive words were 
listed with their nouns. We talked about 
the people in the stories, what they were 
like and how the author made them vivid 
and individual. We spent some time trying 
to tell what the stories in our basic readers 
were about, trying to tell a story in one 
sentence; in other words, the children were 
getting the central thought. This became 
almost a contest as the members of the 
group selected the best sentence. After a 
little experience under my leadership, the 
children handled this activity very well 
by themselves. They developed good criti- 
cal thinking, and it helped in the telling 
and retelling of stories. 

The children worked hard to list the 
events of stories in order. This meant good 
reading and comprehension and critical 
thinking by the group. 


These various discussions and studies 












encouraged clear oral expression and mo- 
tivated oral reading. Comments had to be 
supported by quotations. After the stories 
were outlined, each child read his outline 
to the class and then read his story so the 
class could judge the clearness of the out- 
line. 

Some groups of children prepared in- 
formal puppet shows with appropriate 
scenery and finger puppets to act out 
stories as readers read the exact conversa- 
tion. 

We tried to make the oral reading ex- 
pressive and interesting, to make the char- 
acters talk like real people. Dramatic read- 
ing helped this. Some humorous parts, as 
in “Ventriloquist” in More Streets and 
Roads were read very realistically. 


Such activities as written book reviews, 
telling and writing stories of their own, 
writing questions to be asked about the 
reading, writing questions to be looked up 
for information gave opportunities for 
written language and motivated handwrit- 
ing and spelling. 

Our unit on Early Cleveland provided 
the class with motivated reading of several 
types over a long period of time. We made 
a list of questions we wanted answered and 
found there was much to learn about the 
beginning of our city. Then books were 
read to find this information, and stories 
of early times gave a good picture of life 
in those days. Committees gathered mater- 
ial for reports to the class. Stories were told 
and read and pictures found. 


The mural of the interior of Carter’s 
Inn in Early Cleveland, which the class 
painted with considerable detail, required 
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much research. The National Geographic 
with pictures of Abraham Lincoln’s early 
home provided much visual aid on the sub- 
ject of fire places and log cabins. After our 
trip to The Western Reserve Historical 
Society Museum, references again had to 
be checked and further details looked up. 
Another letter of appreciation had to be 
written, this time to the Historical Society. 

Interesting pictures and some reading 
matter clipped from papers was displayed 
on our bulletin board. Current events, in- 
formation about places read about in our 
stories, natural history, science, humor all 
indicated further opportunities for using 
reading skills as well as getting informa- 
tion. 

A few of the children wanted to use 
a dictionary, which we did, together. Then 
some one brought in The Golden Diction- 
ary. 

Uncle Remus stories were in demand 
after Miss Lillian Baldwin presented Music 
from Uncle Remus by MacDowell on her 
radio program “Music for Young Listen- 
ers." Some other music she played made 
one of the boys think of Peter and the 
Wolf. He brought the records and another 
boy the story, so we heard both. 


It is obvious that reading was not 
limited to one period a day, but was in- 
tegrated with all our activities, and that 
we were not limited to basic readers. 

I believe that as the children developed 
the reading skills and an enjoyment of 
reading for many purposes, they were also, 
as a result of their reading experiences, 
growing into more well-rounded individ- 
uals. 
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A Group Approach Jo Remedial Reading 


JANICE F. DELACATO’ 





AND 
CARL H. DELACATO* 


During the summer of 1951 the authors 
conducted a six week study of the effects of a 
permissive group approach to remedial reading 
upon a number of seriously retarded readers. Be- 
cause the growths shown by the group as a re- 
sult of the program exceeded expectations, the 
authors felt that a second study, maintaining 
all conditions of the original study, with an- 
other group of retarded readers, would provide 
added evidence relative to the rationale and 
method as outlined in the original report. 


The original study centered upon the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Does a permissive group environment 

affect the reading achievement of pupils 


who have had previous, relatively unsuc- 
cessful remedial instruction? 


Will a social studies program aimed at 
meeting the need for the expression of 
emotions and ideas, facilitate the growth of 
children who are receiving remedial in- 
struction? 

The group consisted of eleven boys who 
were considered failures by their respective 
schools and who had had previous relatively un- 
successful remedial instruction. There were 
three teachers on the staff. The daily sessions 
began at 8:30 and ended at 3:30. The boys 
ranged in age from eight to fourteen years and 
their 1.Q.’s ranged from 98 to 124. The Gates 
Reading Survey was used to ascertain reading 
ability. 


The program was aimed at the elimination 
of negative emotional reactions to reading and 
school. The second objective was the establish- 
ment of proper reading habits. 


The boys were allowed to choose daily from 
the following experiences: 





Metronoscope practice, flash card drill, 
oral reading to a number of boys and/or 
teachers, silent reading in an “easy” book, 
group work on word analysis, silent read- 
ing in a “hard” book, tracing troublesome 
words (individually and in a group), in- 
dividual recording of one’s oral reading, 
writing of as many words as one can spell, 
visual exercises on the Telebinocular, look- 
ing at pictures, free story writing, and free 
time. 

The total environment of the program was 
permissive. A social studies program entitled, 
“People, How and Why They Act As They 
Do,” was followed for an hour each day. The 
prime objective of the social studies program 
was catharsis. 


The mean reading gain made during the six 
week program was 1.2 years. The median gain 
was 1.0 years. The attitudes of the boys toward 
reading, as observed by the teachers, was much 
improved by the end of the program. 


The Group 

The same number of boys were chosen in 
the same manner as was the original group. The 
group consisted of eleven boys ranging in age 
from eight years and ten months to fifteen years 
and three months, in grades three to ten, who 
had been referred to a reading specialist or to a 
reading clinic because of reading retardation. 
Their 1.Q.’s ranged from 98 to 126. The testing 
program was the same as that of the original 
study. 
‘For Part I, see “A Group Approach to Reme- 
dial Reading,” Elementary English, XXIX 
(March, 1952), 142-149. 
"Teacher, Second Grade, Chestnut Hill Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Supervisor, Junior School, Chestnut Hill Acad- 
emy. 
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Results 
The mean reading gain made by the group 
during the six week session was 1.1 academic 
year (see Table). 


The median reading gain made by the group 
during the six week session was 1.0 academic 
year (see Table). 


The attitudes of the boys toward reading 
was, as observed by the teachers, much im- 
proved during the program. 


These results were almost identical to those 
found in the original study. 


Summary 
The authors feel that the results of this 
second study corroborate the soundness of the 
rationale of the group approach to remedial 
reading as described in the original study. They 
feel that the program, if modified to meet the 
needs indigenous to the group, has universal 


Teachers and supervisors will be interested 
in the Language Arts Leaflets, 1-10, written by 
Dr. Mildred A. Dawson and published by the 
World Book Company. A quick reading showed 
them to be worthy of recommendation to other 
teachers. In the ten leaflets many of the really 
latest language arts approaches are sketched, 
some in more detail than others, but all, to our 
way of thinking, very realistically. 

The ten Language Arts Leaflets are: 1. Lan- 
guage Readiness; 2. Oral Communication; 3. 
Individualization in the Language Arts; 4. Mak- 
ing Friends of Books; 5. Systematic Versus In- 
cidental Practice on Language Skills; 6. Devel- 
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applicability to poor readers. The authors fur- 
ther feel that the average classroom teacher can 
incorporate many of the activities described 
above into the reading program and can meet 
some of the remedial needs of slow readers in 
a group situation in much the same fashion as 
described in these studies. These activities are 
in most instances extensions or modifications 
of usual classroom practices. Time set aside for 
reading instruction can be planned to include 
the above activities which provide avenues for 
successful reading experiences and for effective 
reading instruction for those children who have 
disabilities in the reading area as well as for 
those who read well. Such group remedial in- 
struction given within the framework of the 
classroom organization can enhance the value 
of remedial instruction which in many instances 
has lost some of its effectiveness because it is 
isolated from the classroom lives of the children. 


oping Creative Writers; 7. Teaching Correct 
Usage; 8. The Language Program Geared to 
Child Development; 9. Research on Teaching 
English Usage; 10. Written Communication. 
(Leaflets 3, 5, and 10, incidentally, are based on 
articles by Dr. Dawson which have appeared in 


Elementary English.) 


We suggest that teachers who may want a 
copy of any of these leaflets—for self-criticism 
or for refresher purposes— write to the World 
Book Company, 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16. Each leaflet is about four pages and distri- 
bution is free. 











































Factors That Influence Language Growth 


Part IV: 


Community Influences on 
Language Growth 


MURIEL CrROsBY'* 


Introduction 

Language as a vehicle for communication, 
for thinking, and for the control of behavior, 
has its roots deeply buried in the life of the 
community of which the child is a part. The 
present emphasis upon the language arts as 
processes in the child’s development needs to 
be balanced with an emphasis upon the content 
within which the processes operate, and it is 
within the area of content especially, that the 
community influences language growth. Each 
of the language arts, listening, speaking, read- 
ing, writing, carries content for as Swenson 
(14) states: “The subject matter or content 
transmitted through the language processes af- 
fords the key to integration of learning in the 
language arts field with learning in all other 
areas.” 


Growth in language depends upon the 
quality of meaning derived by the child through 
each language experience. There is a direct re- 
lationship between the quality of meaning de- 
rived and the environment in which the child 
lives and gains experience. This environment 
with all of its institutions and individuals, the 
home, the school, the neighbors, the church, the 
policeman on the corner; this environment with 
all of its physical characteristics, the pond for 
swimming, the swift-running river, the Indian 
trails now become broad highways, the snow 
which imprisons with its white and terrible 
beauty—all of these things make the commu- 
nity. And they become a part of children in 
unique ways because each one is a different 
individual 


Many years ago, Walt Whitman in “Leaves 
of Grass” described the inter-action between the 
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child and his community with the words of a 
poet. It is difficult to find anywhere a more 
potent picture of the impact of community life 
on the language of the growing child (17). 


“There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he look’d upon, that 
object he became, 

And that object became part of him for the 
day or a certain part of the day, 

Or for many years of stretching cycles of 
years. 

* * * 

The early lilacs became part of this child 

And grass and white and red morning- 
glories, and white and red clover, and 
the song of the phoebe-bird. 

* * * 

And the fish suspending themselves so 
curiously below there, and the beautiful 
curious liquid, 

And the water-plants with their graceful 
flat heads, all became part of him. 

7. * * 

And the schoolmistress that pass’d on her 
way to the school, 

And the friendly boys that pass’d, and the 
quarrelsome boys 

* * * 

His own parents, he that father’'d him and 
she that had conceiv'd him in her womb 
and birth’d him, 

They give this child more of themselves 
than that, 

They gave him afterward every day, they 
became part of him. 

* * * 


‘Director of Elementary Education, Public 
Schools, Wilmington, Delaware. This is the 
fourth in a series of articles edited by Dr. 
Dorothea McCarthy for the National Confer- 
ence on Research in English. The series will be 
published as a bulletin by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chi- 
cago 21, Ill. 
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The family usages, the language, the com- 
pany, the furniture, the yearning and 
swelling heart, 

Affection that will not be gainsay'd 

The sense of what is real, the thought if 
after all it should prove unreal, 

The doubts of daytime and the doubts of 
nighttime, 

The curious whether and how, whether 
that which appears so is so, or is it all 


flashes and specks? 
* * * 


These became part of that child who went 
forth every day, 

And who now goes, and will always go 
forth every day.” 

Edward Wagenknecht has rendered a simi- 
lar service in his delightful collection of frag- 
ments of autobiography (15) which reflect the 
ways people and places in a community shape 
the child into the adult he is to become. In this 
material there are many excellent illustrations 
of how, through community life, the content of 
language is developed. 


Research studies of the effect of community 
influences on language growth are few, particu- 
larly for the nine to thirteen-year-olds. Avail- 


able 


characteristic of this age group is the desire for 


studies show, however, that a common 
gangs, clubs, and other groups free, or partially 
free, of adult domination. This desire for free- 
dom from adult control is sometimes manifested 
in the use of language in carrying on gang or 
club activities, which may be offensive to adults 
or which may violate home and community 
standards, secret codes and symbols unintellig- 
ible to adults, and other language activities. 
Zachry and Lighty (19) cite the values of 
group life activities for children of elementary 
age in terms of establishing independence from 
parental control. Studies by Redl (9) and by 
Blair and Burton (1) summarize data descrip- 


tive of this age group. 


The pre-adolescent groups’ language is 
usually characterized by a love of slang which is 
frequently indigenous to the local community. 
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This may well be a continuation of the interest 
in language manifested by the very young child 
who is experiencing his initial use of language 
and may provide a clue, as Strang suggests 
(12), for the introduction of the learning of 
foreign languages in the elementary schools. 


Again, the socio-economic status of a com- 
munity plays an important part in the language 
growth of children. The availability of cultural 
resources, the interest of parents and other 
adults in cultural and recreational pursuits, the 
kinds of newspapers a community supports, the 
amount and quality of reading stimulated by the 
home, the school, and the local libraries, all play 
a part in language growth. Strickland (13) 
cites a study of vocabulary of several thousand 
children in Birmingham, England which showed 
that at ten years of age, children of a high socio- 
economic group scored on an average fifty per- 
cent higher than children from poorer com- 
munities. The difference between the two 
groups diminished with increase in age until 
at fourteen, there was little difference in vo- 
cabulary scores. 


While there is comparatively little available 
in the field of research on community influences 
on language growth, a number of potentially 
significant contributions to this problem are 
found in current experiments and practices 
which are at the present time unpublished. A 
description of some of the more promising at- 
tempts to use the community for stimulating 
language growth seems appropriate. Naturally, 
many of these experiments are school directed 
for the good, modern elementary school uses 
the community as a laboratory for learning. 


The Community as a School 
Laboratory for Language Growth 
The teacher who would develop insight into 

the potentiality for stimulating children’s lan- 
guage growth through community experience 
must become the poet Elizabeth Browning de- 
scribes when she says, 








“The poet has the child’s sight in his breast 

And sees all new. What oftenest he has 
viewed 

He views with the first glory.” 


Here is the teacher become the poet Mrs. 
Browning describes, when she observes with a 
three-year-old the clouds of smoke pouring from 
the chimneys of New York's roof-tops and rec- 
ognizes as language growth the child's comment 
later as she sits alone, “I’m being quiet as 
smoke”; and the five-year old who makes a 
brilliant picture of the freight train he has re- 
cently seen and describes it with language 
equally brilliant and colorful, “Here's a big 
freight train, a clattering, battering train that 
bumps along, carrying all the world’s airplanes 
over these tracks.” This is language growth in 
young children which could develop only 
through rich and vital experience in community 
living (7). 


There is the teacher of six-year olds who 
sees the opportunity for community experience 
as content in developing language processes 
through social living. She takes her group on a 
trip to a little island just off the northern tip 
of the Bronx and later records this experience. 


A Trip to City Island 

One day during discussion it was decided 
that we might make a map of the Bronx. We 
had made so many trips that we could almost 
do the entire Bronx outline but we did lack 
knowledge of the eastern boundary. However, 
any place you go to the east would be practical- 
ly the same as the eastern boundary, water. We 
thought a trip to City Island would be just the 
thing to help us. 


The procedure, as usual, was to visit the 
place first, without the children, and more or 
less smooth the way. So I went to City Island 
one afternoon. The island is a wonderful place 
for getting a view of the east coast of the 
Bronx. It is a twenty minute trip by school bus. 


The chief industry of the island is building 
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boats, from row boats to million dollar yachts. 
During the war they built landing craft and 
other small boats. I talked to Mr. P.... at 
Bilden Point and then went to see Mr. G...., 
manager of Minniford Yacht Builders. I had to 
have permission from Mr. S...., owner of this 
“yard” in order to take the children on the pier; 
he gave me permission. 


We then waited for nice weather. The Fri- 
day we expected to go it rained, but Monday 
was beautiful. We were able to get the bus, so 
we all got ready. The children were excited be- 
cause their interests in boats had increased and 
so had their interest in making the map. Off 
we went to see, hear, smell, and maybe feel! 


The bus took us down to Broadway, through 
Van Cortlandt Park to Gun Hill Rd. and on to 
Pelham, from Pelham across a small bridge to 
City Island. 


Mr. P.... met us at Bilden Point. The chil- 
dren liked him right away. He had brought 
shells for them and had a big one which he said 
he had had for years. He told us that Bilden 
Point is the southernmost point of City Island 
from which you get a wonderful view of the 
coast. Here, too, lobsters which supply the New 
York market, are kept. They are flown from 
Maine, dropped at Rye Lake, and brought on to 
Bilden Point by boat. Here at the point they are 
kept in pots of salt water until used. These pots 
are located in the Bay. 


At Bilden Point there is a pilot station, too. 
Here boats whose captains are not qualified to 
take them through the waters to Hell Gate 
Bridge pick up a pilot who is qualified. 


Jonathon was excited about the “pots” for 
the lobsters and wanted to see them. Mr. P.... 
explained that these were sunken tanks and 
made so lobsters couldn’t get out but salt water 
could get in. He made a crude sketch for 
Jonathon which was carefully guarded all the 
way home. 


Bert, who had been running back and forth 
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exploring, suddenly wanted to know what that 
high pile of stones was with the shiny thing on 
top. It was Stepping Stones Lighthouse. We all 
sat down on the pier while Mr. P.... told us 
about the Indian legend and how this light- 
house got its name. The gist of the story was 
history for six-year olds—that the Indians 
thought Giants, going from one island to the 
other, used these stones to step on when crossing 
the bay to Long Island from City Island. Bert, 
Jonathon, Bill and Stephanie were doing Giant 
steps all over the place. 


We went down to Minneford Yacht Build- 
ers’ Pier and were met by Mr. G..... We all 
called him Mike right from the start. There 
were boats, and boats and more boats, some in 
the water, some out of water and some just 
being built. Mike began to tell us about the 
cradle. “I thought water rocked boats,” said Bill. 
Then Mike explained that this cradle is pulled 
up onto the rock and the boat is in “dry dock.” 


We started out along the pier. Here Nor- 
man reached down to feel the pipes as he called 
them. Mike told him about these “pipes”. They 
were pipe lines for electricity to charge the 
batteries, to keep lights and electric stoves and 
heaters operating in the boats. There were gaso- 
line pipes for the propeller engines and fresh 
water pipes for engines, drinking, and washing 
water. 


There were tracks running out on this pier 
and the children asked Mike about these, won- 
dering if an engine ran out there. He said it was 
a truck which was run along the pier in order to 
carry repair equipment out and bring back the 
engine to the work shop after it had been lifted 
from the boat by a derrick. 


We went out to the end of the pier and 
from there to a large pontoon or float, by way 
of a gang plank. First the children just looked, 
then they must have been smelling too (it 
didn’t smell too good). Bert said, “It stinks.” 
This must have been a signal for questions for 
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they came quick and fast. One of them was, 
“What were the bunches of logs, all tied to- 
gether, doing standing up in water. Two of the 
boys knew they were pilings. 


One or two of the timid children didn’t care 
for the swaying of the pontoon. We sat and 
listened to Capt. B...., who had come from 
France not long before, tell us about masts, 
shrouds, and rigging, which was somewhat over 
our heads. 


As we stood on the pontoon, looking over 
the water we could see Hart’s Island on which 
is the Naval Prison. After visiting one of the 
boats to try out the bunks, get a drink at the 
little sink, see the lounge, and look at the chart 
which was placed under the glass right at the 
wheel, we turned back. 


The boys loved the shiny wood as they ran 
their hands along rails. They wanted to run 
their hands along the masts which were lying 
on one side of the pier. They were so smooth. 
Stephanie said they were like yellow looking 
glass. Then Mike took us over to the lumber 
piles which reminded the boys of our block 
shelves in school, only there was space between 
these. Mike said the boards needed air to cir- 
culate so that they would become “seasoned” or 


dried. 


We learned that cedar, oak, and mahogany 
and teak wood were used for boats and that the 
hard teak wood which came from the East 
Indies was the best. 


We all were invited to the workmen's 
“locker” room and then were ready to go home. 


This experience took hold at once. The Bay 
and Sound were laid out and boats put on it. A 
few days after the trip the work bench became 
a busy place. Boats were in the making, all 
kinds. Lighthouses appeared in the paintings. 
Stories of their own developed. And I do think 
the children got a real feeling about the eastern 
boundary of the Bronx (3). 


This glowing account of a rich and reward- 















































ing experience in the community reveals the 
equally rich and rewarding experience in lan- 
guage, in the discussions, the planning, the con- 
versations, the new and exciting concepts and 
vocabulary, and finally in the creative story 
writing that resulted. 


An equally exciting account of the com- 
munity as a laboratory for language experience 
is the following excerpt from a student teacher's 
report of her work with seven-year-olds (11). 
In describing one phase of an exploratory study 
of their city, the children planned a river drive 
to see the Hudson and East Rivers. The teacher 
records the following account. 


Upon our return, the children wanted to 
start 


a story right away; it still hasn't been 
finished, but is being added to daily, line by line. 


Here is the “river ride” to date: 


The River Ride 
We did not have a boat—we had cars, 
Two cars crammed with children. 
From the school to the East River, 
The dirty, gray, oily East River. 
Which was pushing and fighting with a 
boat. 
We saw rocks in the river 
And Welfare Island. 
Over it the Queensboro Bridge 
With all its girders 
There were barges 
Being loaded from shoots 
The sacks shot down! Whizz! 
A helicopter was coming down 
We could see its pontoons. 
The Williamsburg 


Then we saw the 


1 


Bridge seemed ugly 

busy Manhattan 

Bridges—cars coming and going, 

Some from the Holland Tunnel. 

The East River was here— 

It was more awake here— 

Tugs, fire boats, police boats, 

More barges, rows of coast guard speed 
boats, 


Trains and ferries. 
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Through careful guidance the children were 
not overwhelmed by the number of things they 
had seen. By taking the story piece by piece the 
children had the opportunity to take in the in- 
teresting points along the way. 


The sand table had been put into use to 
portray the harbor. Boats have been made from 
clay in the classroom, and in shop from wood 
under the guidance of a competent teacher. 
Houses have also been made with stores and 
apartment buildings, these will be added to the 
sandbox scene as it really takes shape. 

Daily, some part of the trip creeps into the 
morning discussion, the children are thrilled 
with their trip, and soon will be ready to share 
a few of the experiences with the Lower School 


in assembly. 


Developing social responsibiliay and ac- 
quiring the skills of letter writing may often 
become a happy combination as the following 
letter, written by the fifth (16) in a 


gerade 
school in a large city, attests. 
George Gray School 
Wilmington, Delaware 
October 3, 1952 


a as aa 

Chief Engineer of the Street and 
Sewer Department 

10th and King Streets 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Dear Sir: 

There is a dirt island at the intersection of 
3rd and Locust Street and it has tall weeds. The 
island looks unattractive compared to the school 
grounds and Price’s Run. We are wondering if 
you would send some men to cut the weeds. 

George Gray children would appreciate it 
if you would cut them. 

Yours truly, 

Room 403 
The thrill of having an immediate respons« 
to this letter stimulated these fifth graders to 
write a second letter requesting the improve- 
ment of the land through sodding and planting. 
Thus, these children were stimulated by ob- 


servation of the community to use language, 
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and in turn their use of language had an impact 
on the community. 


Modern Media Of Communication 

It had been said that the great frontiers of 
the modern world are the fields of human re- 
lationships and technology. Certainly today’s 
boys and girls are experiencing language 
through media unknown in the childhood of 
many teachers. The astute nine-year-olds in a 
school for gifted children recognized this fact 
when they devised “A Mass Media Test for 
asked to 
classify a list of familiar characters in movies, 


Teachers” in which teachers were 


comics, radio, and television. 


Radio. Ten years ago, before television was 
a common medium of communication, the con- 
cern of teachers was centered on the effects of 
children’s radio listening out of school. The 
writer, with a group of more than twenty pri- 
mary teachers, carried on research during a peri- 
od of four years on the effects of radio listen- 
ing by young children of elementary school age 
(5). The parents of the 600 children partici- 
pating made significant comments regarding the 
values for language growth through radio lis- 
tening. The following brief sampling is of in- 
terest. 


“I like my child to listen to the radio be- 
cause: 
It gives new ideas. 
It helps to broaden his mind and makes 
him think. 
It teaches etiquette. 
It teaches proper speech. 
It helps the child with word pictures 
It develops appreciation of good plays. 
It provides good stories. 
It gives the child something to talk about. 
It substitutes for a mother too busy to tell 
stories. 
It increases vocabulary. 
It teaches the child to spell well. 
It improves the child’s diction. 
He learns things he doesn’t get at school.” 
From the mothers’ point of view, radio lis- 


tening had many advantages and few disad- 
vantages. 
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During the final year of the same group 
study, the research was slanted toward the re- 
sponse of young children to radio advertising 
(2). Five hundred children, half from each of 
the primary and intermediate levels, partici- 
pated. Some of the significant findings of this 
study are pertinent in any consideration of lan- 
guage growth through community influences. 
It was found that: 

46 percent of the primary children and 87 
percent of the intermediate children knew 
the product and brand advertised in their 
favorite radio program. 

75 percent of the primary children and 80 
percent of the intermediate children stated 
that they liked the product advertised, and 
purchased by the mothers at the urging of 


the children, better than the one used be- 
fore. 
4 percent of the older children and 25 per- 
cent of the primary children thought that 
everything heard on the radio was true. 
Television. How the advent of television as 
a common means of communication in a com- 
munity has affected children’s radio listening is 
not yet known through research. It is safe to 
assume, however, that wide radio listening is 
still common and that children’s language 
growth is stimulated in both positive and nega- 


tive ways by both media. 


Witty’s studies of children’s interest in TV 
(18) reveal that in the survey made in the 
Evanston schools, 86 percent of the children 
had TV sets in their homes. While about one- 
third of the children stated that TV helped 
them with their work in subjects such as Eng- 
lish, many claimed that TV took their time and 
attention from their studies. More than 40 per- 
cent indicated they read less now that they have 
access to TV. However, comic books were re- 
ported to be read almost as frequently as before 
TY. 

We, Too, Have A Share in the 

Language Growth of Children 

The Church. As in some of the other media 

considered in this article, little is available in 
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research for evaluating the effect of the church 
on children’s language growth. One of the most 
significant published reports of a Sunday School 
experience is that written by Bentz Plagemann 
(8). The story of a father who became.a Sunday 
School teacher and used skillful language pro- 
cesses including discussion, planning, dram- 
atizing and script writing to help boys and girls 
change their attitudes and their behavior is in- 
spiring reading and is heartily recommended. 


The Library. In school and library circles a 
great debate centers around the effect of radio 
and television upon reading habits and tastes 
of children. As a supervisor participating in the 
planning of children’s radio programs for in- 
school listening during the 1940's, it was the 
writer's experience to find that radio dram- 
atization of a child's book always resulted in 
increased circulation of that book from the pub- 
lic libraries. Witty, however, as previously 
quoted reported a decrease in reading as a result 
of TV viewing. 


In a community where close working rela- 
tions existed between public schools and public 
libraries, a study of 600 primary children’s rec- 
reational pursuits (4) revealed that playing 
with friends and listening to the radio were the 
favorite out-of-school activities of the partici- 
pating children in the early 1940's. Thirty- 
eight percent of the children used the public 
library regularly and eighty-three percent read 
for pleasure daily. The advent of newer media 
of communication is a real challenge to the li- 
braries, the teacher, and the parent. In this area 
there are unlimited opportunities for research. 


The Camp. The spread of organized camp- 
ing for children as a summer experience and, 
in a few modern communities, as an integral 
part of the school curriculum, is increasing 
rapidly. The camp experience is invaluable as 
an impetus to language growth in the terms of 
both content and process. A good camp pro- 
gram provides, in addition to living in the out- 
of-doors, a related program of activities which 
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embraces dramatics, story-telling, letter writing 





and creative writing, as well as talk and discus- 
sion (6). A challenge to every community is 
that of making possible a good camp experience 
for every girl and boy. In almost any commu- 
nity, there are facilities for camp-outs which 
would call for very little additional expense in 
adapting them for camp programs for children. 


Conclusion 

An old Chinese proverb tells us that “one 
of the measures of a man is his ability to live 
in the wide house of the world.” Our children 
face a future we will not share. Parents, teachers, 
laymen, all have a responsibility for creating a 
community which enables children living in it, 
today, to build within themselves, the skills and 
the attitudes which will enable them to take 
their places in the wide house of the world, to- 
morrow. Certainly the community exerts power- 
ful influences on language growth for commu- 
nication, for thinking, and for the control of 
behavior. Skill in each of these functions of 
language developed today, by children in their 
own communities, will shape the world they 
will build tomorrow. 
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such an important job to do. We have to take 
these boys and girls as they come and do the 
best we can without getting too frustrated, up- 
set, or anxious. We have no control over an- 
cestry, aptitudes, or what has happened to these 
youngsters before they get here. We must ac- 
cept them, like them, and help them develop 
into good American citizens. Some of the pupils 
we as teachers are apt to get most upset about 
now are sure to have some of the top jobs 
twenty-five years hence. Most of them will get 
along well—MALCOLM B. KECK, Principal of 
Folwell Junior High Schgol, Minneapolis, 
Minn., in a Bulletin to Teachers, quoted in The 
Clearing House. 






















Current English Usage Committee: Harold 
B. Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Margaret M. Bry- 
ant (chairman), Archibald A. Hill, James B. 
MacMillan, Kemp Malone, Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne. 


R. H. W. asks: “I was taught that “The rea- 
son is because he wanted the chance’ is incor- 
rect. | was taught to say in such a sentence, “The 
reason is that he wanted the chance.’ Nowadays, 
however, most of my pupils habitually say, “The 
reason is because...,” and I notice that a con- 
siderable number of educated people do so. The 
text-books I am familiar with all prescribe 
against this, however, just as the books of my 
own school days did. Has there been some 
change in this usage, or is it just that many 
people who should know better are careless 
about their English?” 


The question illustrates very clearly the con- 
flict between two points of view about what 
English usage is, and how it has come to be 
what it is, at any given time. Most of the Eng- 
lish grammar writers of the ninteenth century 
had at least two assumptions about the English 
language: one was that the grammar of English 
could be analyzed in accord with the patterns 
and rules of Latin grammar; the other was that 
the grammar of any language ought to conform 
to the basic laws of traditional, formal logic. 
Long before the nineteenth century, English had 
lost the great bulk of the inflections which it 
had in the Old English period (450 A. D.- 
1100 A.D.) and had become a language which 
expressed most of its grammatical concepts by 
means of word-order. Latin, of course, was a 
highly inflected language. And, with regard to 
the second assumption, the present writer may 
be forgiven for quoting himself: “It is basic to 
an understanding of modern English to realize 
that the often ‘illogical’ forces of human psy- 
chology have a much greater influence upon 
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the structure of the language than do considera- 
tions of purely ‘formal’ relationships.”* 


The latter point applies particularly to the 
question at hand. According to the old, formal 
anlysis, we should say “The reason is that he 
wanted the chance,” or, omitting the connective, 
“The reason is he wanted the chance” on the 
ground that the clause following “is,” is a sub- 
jective complement, a noun or substantive 
clause explaining the subject. “Because” is held 
to be a “subordinating conjunction” usuable 
only for introducing “adverb” clauses of a de- 
cidedly subordinate sort, as in “We stayed at 
home because it rained.” Just exactly why “be- 
cause” should always be limited to this duty, 
the formalists never explained. 


The fact is that, psychologically, most people 
feel that in sentences starting with “The reason 
is (or was)” an “adverbial” idea is being ex- 
pressed. Such sentences seem similar in general 
meaning to ones like “They bought overcoats 
because (or since, or as) winter was coming” 
and “We stayed at home because it rained.” 
Classifying things that seem similar is an old 
habit of the human mind. It seems “logical,” 
therefore, to say “The reason is because he 
wanted the chance” or “The reason was because 


they were afraid.” 


Professor Pooley writes “...when an idiom 
like this establishes itself, earlier grammar must 
yield”* and says further, “There is no need to 
force this usage upon those who by taste or 
training find it objectionable. They may con- 
tinue to avoid it. But there is equally no need 
to condemn it in the writing of school-children, 
who are reflecting in its use a natural and com- 
mon idiom, so far established as to be not 
‘Edward L. Anderson, Elementary English, May, 
1952, p. 293. 

"Robert C. Pooley, Teaching 
p. 135. 
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eschewed by speakers and writers of respectable 
attainments. ’* 


D. B. M. asks: “In school and college I was 
taught that it was a violation of good usage to 
say Or write sentences like ‘Come and hear me’ 
or “Try and be there early.’ It does seem rather 
natural and easy, however, to say these sentences 
in place of ‘Come to hear me’ and ‘Try to be 
there early.’ Is there now a choice on these con- 
structions?” 


The old rule was another one based on a 
false analogy between Latin and other strongly 
inflected languages, and the English language, 
certainly since the sixteenth century. In Latin, 
for example, the infinitive was expressed in 
one word, as portare (to carry) or ascendere 
(to ascend). We have long had two other ways 
of expressing the infinitive in English, the pre- 
positional infinitive, formed with to and the 
verb stem (to carry, to ascend) and the simple 
infinitive, expressed without the ¢o, as in “We 
saw the man carry the package upstairs” and “I 
watched the acrobat ascend the ladder.” Thus, 
there was no good reason for insisting on “to” 
with every infinitive, in the first place. 


The “and” with the infinitive has been em- 
ployed by numerous of the great writers of our 
language. The New English Dictionary says, 
“And. (10) Connecting two verbs the latter of 
which would logically be in the infinitive, espe- 
cially after go, come, send, try.” Examples would 
be such sentences as “Go and do it,” “Come and 
hear me,” “Try and do your best.” Historically, 
this construction has been frequently used by 
cultivated writers and speakers. Professor Krapp 
wrote, “The construction. ..is well established 
in cultivated colloquial use.”* There would seem 
to be no very good grounds for making this 
shibboleth for 
American school children. In definitely formal 


matter a twentieth century, 


‘George P. Krapp, Comprehensive Guide to 
Good English, p. 40. Chicago. Rand McNally & 
Co., 1927. 


speaking and writing the use of the “to” is 
still preferred, however, by many people. But it 
cannot be stressed too strongly that “colloquial” 
does not mean “inferior” or sub-standard Eng- 
lish; it means the English of educated people in 
everyday, familiar, informal use. 


C. B. L. asks: “Many of us learned that 
‘whose’ is not correct in reference to a noun of 
neuter gender. We were taught that one should 
say, “The machine, of which the many parts 
were of steel, was well designed’ and not “The 
machine, whose many parts were of steel, was 
well designed.’ I see ‘whose’ used in similar sen- 
tences quite frequently, however, and by good 
writers at that. What is the present standing in 
this matter?” 


Thirty-five years ago J. Lesslie Hall, a very 
capable scholar, published his English Usage’ in 
which he examined the writings of some two 
hundred British and American authors of recog- 
nized standing to determine their practices with 
regard to a number of often disputed points of 
usage. One of these points was this very matter 
of whose as a pronoun for a neuter noun ante- 
cedent. Hall cited 1,050 examples of this neuter 
use of “whose” from 140 authors spanning a 
period of some 400 years, beginning with 
Thomas Malory in the fifteenth century. Cer- 
tainly as frequent an occurrence as this would 
seem to justify rating the neuter “whose” as not 
only Standard English, but as literary English. 


The “rule” against the neuter “whose” was 
introduced into English grammar by a small 
group of eighteenth century Englishmen who 
felt that, since “who” and “whom” were used 
for persons or personified beings, the genitive 
form, “whose,” ought also to be so limited. This 
was personal preference on their parts—and an- 
other instance of the time-honored attempt to 
make people’s use of language conform to tradi- 
tional logic. The plain fact is that we do not 
have a neuter genitive pronoun, corresponding 
*J. Lesslie Hall, English Usage. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1917. 








to “his,” “hers,” “mine,” “yours,” “theirs,” 
“ours.” We feel the need of it, however, as did 
Malory and the other authors since his time. 
We have simply given “whose” a neuter func- 
tion, despite the would-be niceties of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and other worthy gentlemen of 
his day. “The house whose blinds were painted 
green” is a simpler, more pleasing sentence 
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than “The house of which the blinds were 
painted green.” Neither the history of the Eng- 

lish language nor current practice justifies any 
place for a prescription against this old and 
comfortable use of “whose” for neuter gender | 
reference. 
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Edward L. Anderson 
Brooklyn College 
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Look and Listen 


Edited by RAOUL R. HAAs? 


By special arrangement with the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, “Look and Listen” 
is pleased to offer for the fourth consecutive 
year the list of selected radio network programs 
prepared by Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick.? The 
current list, for the first time, includes a limited 
number of network television programs sug- 
gested for home and family viewing. 

The radio programs have been selected on 
a broad educational basis involving three major 
considerations: educational significance, pro- 
gram quality and instructional adaptability. The 
television programs have been selected on a 
somewhat less rigid standard than the radio list 
which is designed primarily for teachers’ use. 


The time shown in each instance is EST. By 
consulting logs in local papers, times at which 
these programs are carried in one’s own com- 
munity may be determined. Programs recom- 
mended for elementary, junior and senior high 
school and adult levels are indicated by letters 
in parentheses following the title of the pro- 
gram. 

Finally, the Committee suggests that teach- 
ers supplement the list with local broadcasts of 
mews reports and analyses to insure a well- 
rounded program. 

FREC List of Selected Radio 


Network Programs 
@ SUNDAY 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS (J-S-A) 
9:30—9:45 a.m. NBC 


NEGRO COLLEGE CHOIRS (S-A) 
10:30-11:00 a.m. ABC 
THE U. N. IS MY BEAT (S-A) 


11:30-11:45 a.m. NBC 


NORTHWESTERN REVIEWING STAND 
(S-A) 
11:30-12:00 noon. MBS 


INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 
11:35-12:00 noon. CBS 


VIEWPOINT - U. S. A. (S-A) 
12:00-12:15 p.m. NBC 


MUTUAL'S COLLEGE CHORAL SERIES 
(J-S-A) 

12:00 - 12:30 p.m. MBS 
THE ASIA STORY (S-A) 

12:00- 12:30 p.m. CBS 


STRING SERENADE (J-S-A) 
1:00-1:30 p.m. CBS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND 
TABLE (S-A) 
1:30-2:00 p.m. NBC 


THE SYMPHONETTE (J-S-A) 
2:00-2:30 pm. CBS 


BANDSTAND, U. S. A. (J-S-A) 
2:00-2:30 p.m. MBS 


1Mr. Haas is Director, the North Side Branch, ' 
Chicago Teachers College. 

*Mrs. Broderick is Radio Education Specialist, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 
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U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY BAND 
(S-A) 
2:30-3:00 p.m. MBS 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
2:30-4:00 p.m. CBS 


CRITIC AT LARGE (S-A) 

3:45-4:00 p.m. NBC 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
( J-S-A) 

5:30-6:00 p.m. ABC 


PIANO PLAYHOUSE (J-S-A) 
6:30-7:00 p.m. ABC 

LITTLE SYMPHONIES (J-S-A) 
7:30-8:00 p.m. MBS 

HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 

8:00-8:30 p.m. MBS 
THE ENCHANTED HOUR (J-S-A) 

8:30-9:00 p.m. MBS 
THEATRE GUILD OF THE AIR (J-S-A) 

8:30-9:30 p.m. NBC 
SYLVAN LEVIN OPERA CONCERT 
(S-A) 

9:00-9:30 p.m. MBS 
MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 

10:00 - 10:30 p.m. NBC 
OKLAHOMA CITY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA (S-A) 

10:30- 11:00 p.m. MBS 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10:30- 11:00 p.m. NBC 


@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
YOU AND THE WORLD (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS 
MUTUAL NEWSREEL (J-S-A) 
7:45 -7:55 p.m. MBS 


@ MONDAY 
THE RAILROAD HOUR (J-S-A) 
8:00-8:30 p.m. NBC 


VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 
8:30-9:00 p.m. NBC 
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THE TELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 
9:00-9:30 p.m. NBC 


REPORTER'S ROUND-UP (S-A) 
9:05 -9:30 p.m. MBS 
CITIES SERVICE BAND OF AMERICA 
(J-S-A) 
9:30-10:00 pm. NBC 
TIME FOR DEFENSE (S-A) 
10:30-11:00 p.m. ABC 


@ TUESDAY 
CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 
8:00-8:30 p.m. NBC 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE 
AIR (S-A) 

9:00-9:45 p.m. ABC 
THE SEARCH THAT NEVER ENDS 
(S-A) 

9:05 -9:30 p.m. MBS 
BANDS FOR BONDS (J-S-A) 

10:30- 11:00 p.m. MBS 


@ WEDNESDAY 
M. G. M. MUSICAL COMEDY THEATRE 
OF THE AIR (J-S-A) 
8:00-9:00 p.m. MBS 
MR. PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 
9:00-9:30 p.m. ABC 
FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
9:05 -9:30 p.m. MBS 


@ THURSDAY 
FATHER KNOWS BEST (J-S-A) 
8:30-9:00 p.m. NBC 
ROD AND GUN CLUB OF THE AIR 
(J-S-A) 
9:05-9:30 p.m. MBS 
@ FRIDAY 
BEST PLAYS (S-A) 
9:00- 10:00 p.m. NBC 
CAPITOL CLOAKROOM (J-S-A) 
10:05 - 10:30 p.m. CBS 
PRO AND CON (S-A) 
10:45-11:00 p.m. NBC 
@ SATURDAY 
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NO SCHOOL ‘IODAY (jJ-S-A) 
10:30-11:00 a.m. ABC 


COAST GUARD CADETS ON PARADE 
(S-A) 
11:00-11:25 a.m. MBS 
JUNIOR JUNCTION (J-S-A) 
11:00-11:30 a.m. ABC 
LETS PRETEND (E) 
11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS 


FARM CONFERENCE (S-A) 
11:30-12:00 noon. MBS 


U. S. MARINE CORPS BAND (J-S-A) 
Time to be announced. MBS 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS (J-S-A) 
12:15- 12:30 p.m. NBC 

AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 
12:30-1:00 p.m. ABC 


MIND YOUR MANNERS (J-S-A) 
12:30-1:00 p.m. NBC 


STH ARMY BAND (S-A) 
12:30-1:00 p.m. MBS 

NAVY HOUR (J-S-A) 
1:00-1:30 p.m. ABC 

NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR 

(S-A) 
1:00-1:30 p.m. NBC 

SYMPHONIES FOR YOUTH (J-S-A) 
Time to be announced. MBS 

COFFEE IN WASHINGTON (J-S-A) 
2:00-2:30 p.m. NBC 

METROPOLITAN OPERA (J-S-A) 
2:00 p.m. to conclusion. ABC 

THE AUTHOR SPEAKS (S-A) 
5:45-6:00 p.m. NBC 

NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 
6:30-7:30 p.m. NBC 


REPORT FROM THE PENTAGON (S-A) 
7:15-7:30 p.m. MBS 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 


10:00- 11:00 p.m. MBS 


FREC LIST OF TELEVISION 
NETWORK PROGRAMS 


@ SUNDAY 
NATURE OF THINGS 
12:45-1:00 p.m. NBC-TV 
YOUTH WANTS TO KNOW 
1:00-1:30 p.m. NBC-TV 
FRONTIERS OF FAITH 
1:30-2:00 p.m. NBC-TV 
AMERICAN INVENTORY 
2:00 - 2:30 p.m. NBC-TV 
AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 
2:30-3:00 p.m. NBC-TV 
VICTORY AT SEA 
3:00 - 3:30 p.m. NBC-TV 
KUKLA, FRAN AND OLLIE 
4:00-4:30 p.m. NBC-TV 


ZOO PARADE 
5:00-5:30 p.m. NBC-TV 


MEET THE MASTERS 
5:30-6:30 p.m. NBC-TV 
MEET THE PRESS 
6:00-6:30 p.m. NBC-TV 
NEW YORK TIMES YOUTH FORUM 
6:00 - 6:30 p.m. Dumont-TV 
SEE IT NOW 
6:30-7:00 p.m. CBS-TV 
MR. PEEPERS 
7:30-8:00 p.m. NBC-TV 
THE FRED WARING SHOW 
9:00 -9:30 p.m. CBS-TV 
PHILCO-GOODYEAR TELEVISION 


PLAYHOUSE 
9:00- 10:00 p.m. NBC-TV 
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OMNIBUS 
4:30-6:00 p.m. CBS-TV 


@ WEEKDAYS 
UNITED NATIONS GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY SESSIONS 

11:00 a.m.-12:00 noon. NBC-TV 


HOWDY DOODY 
5:30-6:00 p.m. NBC-TV 


CAMEL NEWS CARAVAN 
7:45-8:00 p.m. NBC-TV 


@ MONDAY 
VOICE OF FIRESTONE 
8:30-9:00 p.m. NBC-TV 


UNITED OR NOT? 
8:30-9:00 p.m. ABC-TV 

JOHNS HOPKINS SCIENCE REVIEW 
8:30-9:00 p.m. Dumont-TV 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY PRESENTS 
9:30- 10:00 p.m. NBC-TV 


STUDIO ONE 
10:00- 11:00 p.m. CBS-TV 


AND LISTEN 


@ TUESDAY 
KEEP POSTED 
8:30-9:00 p.m. Dumont-TV 


@ WEDNESDAY 


CAVALCADE OF AMERICA 
(Alternate Wednesdays) 
8:30-9:00 p.m. NBC-TV 
KRAFT THEATER 
9:00- 10:00 p.m. NBC-TV 
@ THURSDAY 
TREASURY MEN IN ACTION 
8:30-9:00 p.m. NBC-TV 
@ FRIDAY 
MAMA 
8:00-8:30 p.m. NBC-TV 
OUR MISS BROOKS 
9:30-10:00 p.m. CBS-TV 
@ SATURDAY 


MR. WIZARD 
5:00-5:30 p.m. NBC-TV 


SEMINAR 
6:30-7:00 p.m. ABC-TV 


Baseball Slang 


An article in Collier's recently told how Laraine Day, wife of Leo Durocher, made up 
her mind she needed to acquire a stock of baseball slang terms to keep up with her hus- 
band’s activities as manager of the Giants. She acquired a dictionary of such terms and 
proceeded to study it carefully. Since then, she has frequently startled Leo by unex- 
pectedly talking gibberish. Although he has been in baseball nearly all his life, some of 
the terms she uses are hopelessly obscure to him. She tells him a “Sullivan” is having to 
sit up all night in a train, a “Daniel Webster” is a player especially proficient in arguing 
with umpires, a “screw jack” is a lucky player, and a “yodeler” is a third-base coach. When 
she fastens her eye on a batter and says, “Uncle Charlie’s got him,” she means simply he 


can’t hit curve balls. 


From Word Study. A Publication of the G. & C. Merriam Co., 


Springfield, Mass., Max J. Herzberg, Editor. 





The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS’ 


The Teaching of English in Georgia, a re- 
port of the Georgia English Curriculum, con- 
tains a detailed tabulation of data relating to 
the teaching of English in the State of Georgia. 
The report includes the elementary, high school, 
and junior college levels, and devotes a separate 
chapter to the administrator and the teaching 
of English. The Council’s Past President Paul 
Farmer and Bernice Freeman are authors of the 
report. It is published and distributed by the 
Georgia Council of Teachers of English, 225 
North Ave., N. W., Atlanta. Price, $1.00. 


bs 


The United States National Commission for 
UNESCO has just announced that a new kit 


built 


around a documentary drama entitled 
The Story of Interdependence” is now avail- 
able for local groups. The kit and contents are 


described in a pamphlet as follows: 


“This is a documentary play about the 
United Nations which tells the story of the UN 
at work all over the world by means of slides, 
narration, and living actors. 


“It emphasizes the results of nations work- 
ing together against poverty, ignorance, disease, 
and aggression—for mutual security, develop- 
ment, and the basic freedoms of all. The facts 
and incidents are taken from official files and 
often reflect the first-hand experience of people 
in the field. The photographs have been care- 
fully selected from over a dozen sources. 
Playing time runs about an hour.” 


A Director's Kit enabling almost any group 
to present “The Interdependence Story” sells 
for five dollars. It includes 15 complete acting 
scripts, one film strip containing all illustrations 
called for in the script, one director's manual 
and production notes, and publicity material 
—two sample press stories, three glossy prints 





(reproducing three film strip illustrations for 
spot radio announcements, 
general suggestions, and program notes. 


newspaper use), 


“The Interdependence Story” may be 
ordered from the National Citizen's Committee 
for UN Day, 816 21 Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Cost, five dollars. 
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The 6 R's (Reading, 'Riting, 'Rithmetic, 
Rights, Responsibilities, Human Relations), a 
delightful little booklet of cartoons, has recently 
been released by the Office of Education. 


Schools getting new public relations pro- 
grams under way or those having public rela- 
tions problems will have good use for this 
pamphlet. It costs ten cents a copy with a 25% 
discount on orders of 100 or more. The 6 R’s 
may be ordered from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

2 

As an increasing number of teachers and 
students realize that education abroad is not 
limited to the wealthy, they desire information 
about prospects of teaching or going to school 
in a foreign country. The students have found 
that they can study abroad for little more than 
in the States, or, in many cases, can have their 
education financed. Teachers have discovered 
that teaching abroad will not constitute a finan- 
cial sacrifice, for many available positions abroad 
pay comparable salaries plus round-trip trans- 
portation costs. In addition, the dream of many 
to travel abroad can be met by teaching abroad. 


As a service to interested teachers we would 
like to reprint a list of sources of information 
on teaching and studying abroad which ap- 
peared in the April 1952 issue of the Minnesota 
Journal of Education. 


‘John Deere Junior High School, Moline, 
Illinois. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCENE 


Fulbright Scholarships 
The Institute of International Education, 2 


West 45 Street, New York 19 (student grants). 


The United States Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Division of International 
Educational Relations, Washington 25, D. C. 
(exchange teaching). 

American Schools Service of the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (teaching in 
American-sponsored schools abroad). 


Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 
25, D. C. (overseas university teaching and ad- 
vanced research). 


Armed Services Teaching 
Chief, Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation Division, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, Gravelly Point, Washington 25, D. C. 
(teaching troops overseas). 


Chief, Overseas Affairs Branch, Civilian Di- 
vision, Office of the Secretary of the Army, 
D. C. 


Washington 25, (teaching American 


children). 


Teaching in Latin America 
Inter-American Schools Service, American 
Council on Education, 744 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Jackson Place, 


The new 1953 edition of the Annotated List 
of Books for Supplementary Reading (Kg- 
Grade 9) has just been published by the Chil- 
dren's Reading Service of New York and is of- 
fered without charge to any school teacher, li- 
brarian, or principal who requests it. 


This new 96-page catalog, edited by Doro- 
thy Kay Cadwallader, presents a carefully chosen 
list of 1,000 children’s books from over 40 
publishers, arranged by topics and school grade 
levels. A special section is devoted to books 
suitable for remedial reading. 
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Exhibits of books from the catalog are a- 
vailable either for display to parents or at the 
time school library material is selected. 


Copies of the new catalog and details about 
book exhibits may be obtained from the Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 

x 


The Wisconsin Association for Better Radio 
and Television has announced the publication 
of three bulletins: Let’s Learn to Look and Lis- 
ten, Enjoying Radio and Television, and Can 
Radio Listening Be Taught? These bulletins are 
primarily for adult reading but we suggest that 
from them teachers may find materials and 
ideas to carry to their classrooms. 


Copies of the bulletins may be ordered from 
Mrs. Gerald Mueller, Eagle Heights, Madison, 
Wisconsin. The first two bulletins listed cost 
fifty cents per copy, and the third one costs 
twenty-five cents. 

2 

World Horizons for Children and Youth, A 
Scrapbook of Suggestions, by Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy, we found an outstanding compilation 
of materials for use in English and social studies 


classes. 


The Scrapbook contains excellent sugges- 
tions and ideas for classroom topics and pro- 
jects, bibliographies for teachers and 
pupils, and reprints of six articles by Mr. Ken- 


worthy, which have appeared in educational 


£00c 


journals. 


The Scrapbook costs one dollar and may be 
ordered from Mr. Kenworthy at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn 10, New York. 


uw 


Three new curriculum publications of in- 
terest: 

Child Growth through Language Experi- 
ence, prepared by the Elementary Language Arts 
Committee of the South Bend (Ind.) Public 
Schools. 








j 
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An Overview of the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum, and Kindergarten for Y our Child, pub- 
lished by the Minneapolis Public Schools. 


The Minneapolis publications do not list 
any price but we suggest that interested teachers 
or schools may write for a copy. Child Growth 
through Language Experience costs $1.50 and 
Director 
228 South 


may be ordered from Byron C. Kirby, 
of Elementary Curriculum, 


South Bend 1, 


Street, 
Indiana. 
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Here are the Junior Literary Guild selections 


for the month of January, 1953: 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


For boys and girls 5 and 6 years of age: 
Percy, Polly And Pete, by Clare Turlay New- 
berry. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 

For boys and girls 7 and 8 years of age. 
Rags, The Firehouse Dog, by Elizabeth Morton. 
Winston, $2.00. 


For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years of 
age: Family Grandstand, by Carol Ryrie Brink. 
Viking, $2.50. 

For older girls, 
Thanks to Letty, 
Nally, $2.75. 


For older boys, 


12 to 16 years of age: 


by Dorothy Burke. Rand Mc- 


The 


12 to 16 years of age 


Trap, by Kenneth Gilbert. Holt, $2.50 





Professional Publications 


in All Curriculum creas. 


Compiled and edited by William S. Gray 


Improving Reading 
Proceedings of the Annual Conference on 
Reading Held at 
195 


the University of Chicago, 
XIV. 


93.25. 


2. Volume The University of Chi- 


cago Press, 
Reading from the kindergarten through the 
junior college is here considered once again by 


teachers, supervisors, clinicians, research work- 


ers, and specialists from all parts of the country. 


There is much of good advice, practical help for 


teachers, and sound theory. Although some of 
firmation of the ae, 
| find 


and interesting. I is a 


| Ed. ] 


the material is a re-af 
both 


the volume most 


add 


teachers, new and experienced, wil 
helpful 
ed series. 


worthy ition to a distinguish 


The Ari Book Read 
Scribner's. 


The Art of Book 


men ad women who can read a who desire 


‘ Stella S. Center. 


ing. 


, ; 
Readineg- is addressed to 


to read “with better comprehension and fuller 


appreciation.” The constructive proposals made 
t 


are based on several assumptions: that reading 


is an art which can be acquired fully through 


taxing one’s resources; that reading “must be 


practiced with zeal and enthusiasm and intelli- 


gence if it is to be mastered”: and that a satis- 


factory level of literacy can be attained by many 


elements of our population only “by providing 
sound instruction in how to read, by stimulating 
interest in what is read, and by creating a strong 


desire to read that is pleasurable and profitable.” 


The Art of Book Readme is full of illumi- 
nating and stimulating observations. It does not 
present the problems of mature reading in 


ogical, penetrating fashion but rather as a series 


of observations based on the author's long ex- 


perience with adult reading classes. 


The treatment is primarily expository. Num- 


erous examples are included to make clear the 


ie 
nature of the problems faced in reading dif- 


ferent types of material. The reader is left large- 


ly to his own devices in applying the ideas 


acquired in efforts at self-improvement. 


By virtue of the fact that many of the prob- 


lems and examples discussed were drawn from 


the author's training classes, portions of the 


, P - e 1 
book savor strongly of the problems that typical- 


ly arise in the classroom or clinic rather than in 


1 


the dynamic life situations that give rise to 


highly-motivated, penetrating reading. 


ie. 


i 
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i No one can read The Art of Book Reading 
| without enlarging his conception of the pos- 
sibilities and problems involved. 

William S. Gray 
| Time for Fairy Tales Old and New. Compiled 
A by May Hill Arbuthnot. Chicago: Scott, 

Foresman and Company, 1952. 

When an advocate of both fairy tales and 
children sets out to collect the one for the joy 
of the other, the result is likely to be something 
more than an ordinary collection of Tales. Like 
the prospector searching for gold, May Hill 
Arbuthnot tunneled below the surface of folk 
literature to establish a “working level.” There, 
guided as by a miner's lamp, she turned now in 
one direction and now in another to find the 
ore deposits she knew were there. Then, by a 


: 
| 
1 


slow process of sifting and screening, she ob- 
tained the treasury of pure gold that is Time 
for Fairy Tales. 





Here are the fine old tales from Western 
= and Eastern Europe; from the East Indies and 

the Orient; and from our own United States, 
= the far North to the deep South. Folk tale, 


§ fable, myth, or legend, each is a magic tale of 


trooping fairies and hill folk, pixies and nixies 
ind water sprites, brownies and banshees, giants 
ind dwarfs, ogres and witches, talking beasts, 
faint-hearted maidens and strong-hearted young 
en. And each is guaranteed to charm children 
with its nonsense and humor, rhythm and ro- 

M mance, courage and kindness. 
Here, too, are modern fanciful tales, from 
Hans Christian Andersen’s to those of William 
Pene du Bois. These are not all pure gold. 
Many of them, like gold leaf, are derived from 
§} pure metal by the addition of some light alloy 
dash of whimsey, a bit of wonderment, a 
sprinkling of drollery. And, like alloyed gold, 


they gild brightly what was already a pleasing 
collection of tales. 
1 & Over and above the tales is Mrs. Arbuthnot 


o B® herself, giving generously of her long experi- 
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ence with children and books; suggesting how, 
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when, and where different tales may be used; 
what they are about; where they came from; 
and where they may lead to. Hers is a justifiable 
guardianship over a rich treasury whose value 
might be lost through wrong usage. Whoever 
uses Time for Fairy Tales with boys and 
girls owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Arbuth- 
not and to her publishers for an altogether sat- 


isfying and delightful book. Bernice E. Leary 


Stories to Dramatize. By Winifred Ward. The 

Children’s Theatre Press, $4.50. 

Here is a book every teacher has been look- 
ing for and will be delighted to see in print. 
“Which story is good to dramatize?” has been 
asked by all teachers and students. Here is the 
answer. Creative drama objectives, choice of ma- 
terial, how to dramatize, as well as stories for 
all ages from kindergarten through junior high 
school are included in this book. Also included 
are stories for integrated projects, additional list 
of stories as well as an excellent bibliography. 
It is an answer to many a teacher's earnest wish. 

Carrie Rasmussen 
Dramatics in Home, School, and Com- 
munity. By Ruth Gonser Lease and Ger- 
aldine Brain Siks. Harper and Brothers, 
$3.00. 


Teachers ot 


Creative 


elementary and junior high 


schools will find real assistance in Creatwe 
Dramatics because it is a book written directly 
from excellent training and actual experience 
with home, school, and community groups. The 
book gives a history of the development of im- 
portant programs and shows leaders and teach- 
ers how such a program can grow in any school 
and community where interested persons are 
willing to work. The children are always waiting 
at the door. 

Ruth Gonser Lease was active in the de- 
velopment of the community program in Seattle 
and has assisted not only in the Junior Programs 
enterprise over a period of years but carried the 
work to Germany and Austria through 
UNESCO and through the Allied Military Or- 


ganizations. 











































Geraldine Brain Siks, a pupil of Winifred 
Ward, has taught classes in Creative Dramatics 
at Northwestern University and is at present on 
the staff of the University of Washington. Mrs. 
Siks’ contribution in workshops is welcomed by 


teachers wherever her services are available. 


Creative Dramatics is rich in suggestions 
of the what and the how as well as the why con- 
cerning the creative arts. Following an explana- 
tion concerning Creative Dramatics are discus- 
sions of materials and methods for children 


from kindergarten age to junior high school. 
4 
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The three appendices: Materials for Dramatiza- 
tion, Dramatic Play and Pantomimes and 


Bibliography are extremely helpful. 
Edna L. Sterling 
Creative Dramatics for Children. A Practical 

Manual for Teachers and Leaders. By 

Frances Caldwell Durland. Antioch Press, 

$1.50 paper, $2.75 cloth. 

Among the topics treated in this handbook 
are: Source Materials, Technique of the Story 
Drama, Psychological and Behavior Patterns, 
Specific Rehearsal Problems, Suitable Dramatic 
Material, and Analysis of Stories. [Ed.| 





Books for Children 


Edited by MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


May Hill 


, , , Z. ston , , ; 
this Section by contributing a group of brief 


Arbuthnot begins her editorship of 
reviews. In an early issue she will assume full 
vanagement. [he department will provide news 


ind comment on childre nS book f 


For Early Adolescents 


The Treasure Trove of the Sun. By M. Prishvin. 
Translated by Tatiana Balkoff-Drowne. Il- 
trated by Feodore Rojan Ovsky Viking. 


»9e 


s | 


A tamous Russian writer and naturalist is 
hor of this modern Russian story which 
won a prize for children’s literature in Russia 
in 1945. But the book is literature, not propa- 
ganda, and it is no more subversive than Rus- 
sian music. It is the story of two peasant chil- 
lren, orphans, who in their search for the 
sweet, spring cranberries, become lost in a 
treacherous swamp. A forlorn old hound is also 
lost. Prishvin tells their story with great com- 
passion. The contrary stubbornness of the boy, 


the protective tenderness of the girl 


I and the 
wordless heroism of both children and the 
humble old hound, are unforgettable. The action 


} 7 . 
wanders and breaks, in characteristic Russian 








style, but the unusual beauty of the nature de- 


scriptions and the fortitude with which the 
children face life and death are deeply moving. 
Rojankovsky's pictures in rich reds, blues, and 


browns add an earthy beauty to an unusual 


book May Hill Arbuthnot 


Picture Come True. By Priscilla M. Warner. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Doubleday, $2.50. 
Scenes of warm family life in England, with 

-year-old Bridget in the principal role. With 
the encouragement of her artist uncle, Bridg: 
makes a sketch of her dream house in the Black 

Mountain country. Disappointments, surprise 

and “miracles” help to make her “picture come 

true.’ Ivah Green 


Wild Bill Hickok. By Shannon Garst. Julian 


> 7. 


Messner, $2 
A vivid and sympathetic portrayal of Wild 
Bill Hickok as a boy and as a man. His restless 


spirit, fearlessness, leadership, and honesty made 
him famous not only as a scout and Indian 
fighter of the West, but also as a courageous 
dispatch rider for the Union forces during the 
Civil War, and a United States marshall who 


was able to control frontier outlaws single- 
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handed. An index, bibliography, and chronology 
add to the reference value of this biography for 
older boy and girls. Katherine Porter 


Sunrise Island, Story and pictures by Charlotte 

Baker. McKay, $2.75. 

Laid in the days before our country had 
been explored to the west, this plot deals with 
the Northwest Coast Indian tribes, north of 
Puget Sound. The chief's son Eagle and Young 
Slave are the two main characters, one the 
proud heir of privilege and tradition, the other 
having only his courage and loyalty to mark 
him. Tribal customs, ways of life, and beliefs 
are brought out through the story. 


The constant use of short, choppy sentences 
becomes monotonous to an adult reader, and 
the use of dark red ink for printing seems 
pointless. The fine headpiece drawings done by 
the author have been copied from authentic 
museum collections, and notes explain each one. 
As background material for a study of these 
tribes the illustrations contribute a great deal. 

Audrey F. Carpenter 
The Black Tide. By Carl D. Lane. Illustrated by 
by the author. Little Brown, $2.7 

The plot of this adventure book deals with 
something different from the usual story for 
boys. Three teen-age owners of a sloop sailing 
in the Gulf of Mexico during vacation became 
involved in catching modern pirates planning 
to steal an off shore oil well. There is a great 
deal of actual knowledge to be gained through 
this story dealing with skill in navigation, the 
use of a sextant and radar. Sometimes it gets 
in the way of the action but the book manages 
to end with a satisfactory burst of complica- 
tions. The format is excellent. Illustrations and 
diagrams contribute information about boats 
and seamanship. The print is clear, and the 
paper good. The volume makes a compact and 
“shipshape” impression. Audrey F. Carpenter 


Children of The Blizzard. By Heluiz Washburn 
and Anauta. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
John Day, $2.50. 
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Here is a skillful blending of background 
and story concerning a group of Eskimos on 
Baffin Island. Many incidents are based on ac- 
tual happenings from Anauta’s childhood, mak- 
ing the story vivid and alive. Scattered through- 
out are legends told by the old “Oomialik” and 
a section of real Eskimo games adding authen- 
ticity and splendid pictures by a master illus- 
Freda Freyer 


trator enhancing the story. 


The King’s Beard. By Leonard Wibberley. I- 
lustrated by Christine Price. Ariel Books, 
New York, $2.75. 

In The King’s Beard, Ariel Books has of- 
fered a colorful and stimulating tale that will 
arouse a keen interest in history and make it 
live again in the minds of children. The story 
revolves around the adventures of young John 
Forrester, the foster son of an English school 
master. John’s father, Sir Guy Forrester, a kins- 
man of Sir Walter Raleigh, and of that fascina- 
ting band of English sea dogs that laid the foun- 
dations of British sea power during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, has been for many years a 
prisoner in a Spanish dungeon. After an ex- 
citing struggle with the agents of Spanish in- 
trigue in Elizabethan England, John and his 
friend Roger participate in Drake’s raid on 
Cadiz in which the Spanish fleet is destroyed 
and Sir Guy rescued from his Spanish prison. 
A first rate book for youngsters. Lola Stanley 


Hi! Teacher. By Isabel C. McLelland. Illustrated 
by Mary Stevens. Holt, $2.50. 

On Alison Gray's arrival at Cow Creek, 
Oregon where she is to teach in a one-room 
school she discovers she is expected to live 
alone. The young woman’s adjustment to this 
situation calls for as much courage as facing a 
baker’s dozen of boys and girls, all of whom 
are aware of her inexperience. With the help 
of these very nice children, the kindness of 
neighbors, and the personal interest of a man 
her own age Alison does a commendable job. 
Girls 12 to 14 will follow with interest the 
teacher's personality development evidenced by 












a growing self-confidence and control of a nat- 
ural resentment for the community's re-iterated 


praise of her predecessor. Elizabeth M. Beal 


Crack of the Bat; Stories of Baseball. Selected 
by Phyllis R. Fenner. Knopf. $2.50. 

A collection of stories and biographical 
sketches for boys ten and over, but a particular 
boon to older boys of limited reading ability. 
Authors include Stephen Meader, Jackson V. 
Scholz, Paschal N. Strong, John R. Tunis, B. J. 
Harold M. 
Bob Considine, R. G. Emery. 


Chute, Frank Graham, 


E. M. B. 


Sherman, 


Ge neral lke. 


This 


$3.00. 


edition brings 


By Alden Hatch. Holt, 


revised and enlarged 


us up-to-date on the activities of Dwight D. 


Eisenhower. It covers his boyhood, military 


j 


training and service, with emphasis on his re- 


World War IL, 


those events which led to his name being 


sponsibilities in followed by 


officially entered in the Republican Presidental 


1952. The well-chosen anec- 


Primary Jan. 6, 
dotes and dialogue make it more than just a 
timely, factual, life-story of a successful Ameri- 
can and the era in which he lived. The biogra- 
pher is adept in expressing the warmth, genui- 


E. B. 


ness, and caliber of the President-elect. 


The Valley of Song. By Elizabeth Goudge. II- 
lustrated by Richard Floethe. Coward, $3.00 


building and launching of 


The story of the 
the “White Swan” by shipwrights on the River 


i ae : 
Hard is told with a blending of realism and 


fantasy. [Through the efforts of a little girl the 
1 eel sas siailatiti ol, eee f tl 

ciscouragea men, women, and chiiaren oF the 
village whose newest sailing vessel is to be 


r lack of funds to bring it to com- 
pletion are led to the Valley of Song. Here, by 
with one another they find them- 


living lovingly 
lves in accord with the Good People of the 


an Earth- 


from their 


Workshop. These helpful creatures of 
ly Paradise 


contribute treasures 


country for the ship whose beauty and power 


grace surpass anything yet produced at the 
Hard. 


For the exceptional older reader who will 


E. B. 


Rial + laa 
inderstand its symbolism. 
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Lady Jane Grey, Reluctant Queen. By Mar- 
guerite Vance. Illustrated by Nedda Walker. 
Dutton, $2.75. 

In 16th century England the Lady Jane 
Grey had reason to fear the Crown whose pos- 
session so often brought violent death to those 
of royal lineage. This is the life-story of that 
innocent young girl, the political pawn of three 
K. W. 


Eyre’s Another Spring, it covers Jane Grey's 


ambitious dukes. More inclusive than 
childhood in Leicestershire, her experi- 
ence at the court of Henry VIII, her marriage 
to Guilford Dudley and the tragic later days be- 
fore her execution. Illustrations are delicately 
beautiful. Contains many details concerning the 
domestic, religious, and social lives of the men 
and women who played a prominent part in the 


E. B. 


Retormation. 


Just So Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated 
by Nicolas. Garden City, $2.50. 
Kipling himself must have chuckled over 
The 


magicians Of 


his pen as he wrote the Just So Stortes. 


lengendary animals and exotic 


these tales utter quips so sage and sly that any 


reader from eight to eighty will get a hearty 


The hilarious imagery aad clever word- 


plays have made “How the Leopard Got His 


“How 


and most of the 


His Skin, 
classics. In 
Nicolas has 


ind compelling 


Spots, the Rhinoceros Got 


] 


others juvenile 
superbly colored illustrations, 
caught the far-flung fantasy 
teller at his best. 

Mary Jane Aschnet 
W onder Tales of Horses and H 

Carpenter. Illustrated by William D. Hayes. 
d [a 


; By France S 


Doubleday an $3.00. 


’ 1 : , : : 
Books about horses are favorites of 


many 
children in the middle and upper grades, and 
herefore this collection of popular fOi\K tales of 


all parts of the world will receive 


welcome. In the volume are stories 


horse as told in various 


about the origin of the 


as well as exciting tales about the heroic 


teeds of myth and legend. 
The simplicity and charm of the author's 





style 
illust 
and i 


The 








style of writing and the excellent double-page 
illustrations make this book a most interesting 
Hannah M. Lindahl 


and attractive volume. 


The Captive Princess. By Maxine Shore. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., $3.00. 

A story of the first Christian princess of Bri- 
tain based on historical fact and legend. Main 
characters are people who actually lived in the 
first century. A princess of Britain is captured 
by Roman invaders and taken to Rome where 
she gradually substitutes the Christian religion 


for her Druid superstitions. Ivah Green 


Lafayette Friend of America. By Alberta Powell 
Graham. Illustrated by Ralph Ray. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, $1.50. 

Beginning with Lafayette’s training at mili- 
tary school in Paris, it takes him to America 
where he serves in the Continental Army. Then 
back to his own country where, during the 
French Revolution, his countrymen turn against 
him. The final chapter tells of his return trip 
to the United States as a guest of our nation. 
Although consisting largely of military exploits, 
the book reveals numerous interesting side- 
lights of life in colonial days in the United 
States and in France during crucial times. 

I. G. 

Giant of The Yards. By Louise Albright Ney- 

Illus. by Frederick T. 

Houghton Mifflin, $3.00. 

This new biography by the author of Henry 

life of 


hart. Chapman. 


Gustavus Swift, 


l I meer 18 a 
founder of the Swift Meatpacking Company. 
F 


Although many intimate details of the personal 
nd family life of this dynamic tycoon are given, 
is mainly concerned with the growth of the 
eat industry in the United States. This saga of 
Horatio Alger” career has a ring of authen- 
throughout, but will probably not be read 

dely in most areas where there is little interest 


the man or the industry. 


) 


Freda Freyer 


Plow the Dew Under. By Helen Clark Fernald. 
Longmans, $3.00. 


A serious story of a group of Mennonite 
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farmers who migrate to Kansas from the Crimea 
to grow their hardy red wheat. Ilya Palevsky, 
son of a stern, farm-loving man, rebels at farm 
work and risking parental ire, seeks fulfillment 
of his burning desire to enter the business 
world. In his story of success there is dignity, 
courage, and determination. Included is a satis- 
fying romance which should appeal to readers. 
F. F. 

The Night Watch: Adventure with Rembrandt. 
By Isabelle Lawrence. Illustrated by Man- 
ning de V. Lee. Rand, McNally and Co., 


$2.75. 

The Night Watch is a fast moving story 
depicting Dutch life during the time of Rem- 
brandt. It is a story of Jan and Piet, two boy 
apprentices in Rembrandt's studio. Henje, an 
English girl who is left by her father in Rem- 
brandt’s household, and the painter's fascinating 
wife, Saskia, bring to the story much of the 
realistic touch of Dutch homelife in the 17th 
century. The story will intrigue young readers 
with its danger and adventure when Rem- 
brandt’s baby is kidnapped; its mystery of 
Henje’s family name, her father’s secret mission 
for the royal house of England, and the joy of 
finding that Henje’s father is to have his Dutch 
family name and house restored to him. The 
author shows great skill in portraying the char- 
acter of Rembrandt as he paints the Night 


Watch picture. Lola Stanley 


} 


The Crusade and the Cup. By Elizabeth Bleeck- 
er Meigs. Illustrated by Edward and Steph- 
ani Godwin. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New 
York, $2.50. 


The Crusade and the Cup is a robust, yet 
beautiful, story of comradeship of the Irish 
brothers, Patrick and Alian O'Neill, woven 


round two of the great themes of the Middle 
Ages—the third crusade and the legend of the 
oly Grail. The book ably depicts the spirit and 
life of the period. In its pages will be found the 
color and pageantry of the royal court, the ad- 
venture and courage of the crusaders, the extra- 


ordinary personality of King Richard and the 








delicate fusion of chivalry and religious mystic- 
ism embedded in the haunting romance of the 
Holy Grail. There is plenty of action, but at the 
heart of the story is the love and devotion be- 
tween the gallant knight, Sir Patrick, and his 
blind brother Alian. Truly a magnificent book. 
L. S. 
Deadline. By William Corbin. McCann, $2.75. 
A veteran reporter and columnist has writ- 
ten a story full of journalistic know-how and 
jammed with hair-breadth reporting adventures 
which are alternated with “club notices.” Eigh- 
teen-year-old Dan Logan is determined to be 
a newspaperman like his famous father. His ex- 
periences help him to adjust to people, to his 
career and to himself. A good vacational story. 
Jean Lowrie 
The Rookie From Junction Flats. By Joe Web- 
ster. Illustrated by C. L. 
$2.50. 


A sports reporter tries his hand at a baseball 


Hartman. Ariel, 


story for younger readers. Wilbur Hatfield was 
hired by the St. Louis Browns because he could 
bat—but everything else he did was wrong. 
Around this slight theme, a rather impossible 


J. L. 


Love Me, Love Me Not. By Phyllis A. Whitney. 
Houghton, $2.75. 


story is created. 


This is the story of Susan Morris, a young 
girl from a small town who goes to Chicago to 
work and get a husband. She shares the apart- 
ment of well-to-do and selfish Carol Ellington 
with Nancy Arnold, a teacher. Susan, who is a 
good cook, proves to be a great help to the 
girls and eventually gets a fine job putting this 
talent to work developing a biscuit mix. Susan 
is impressed by a young man who is very fickle 
and conceited. She realizes her mistake and 
later profits by it when she falls in love with 
Andy Hortland, who has finer attributes. The 
character development of Susan from a shy 
young girl to a mature young lady is presented 
very nicely and the strong personality traits of 


all the characters seem realistic. 


Margaret M. Dixon 
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“Everyday Adventure Stories:” Krista and the | 


Frosty Packages. By Helen D Olds. Merrily 


We Roll Along. By Mildred J. Luckhardt. 


Pierre Comes to P. S. 20. By Helen Train 
Hilles. The Three J’s. By Enid Johnson. 
Messner, $1.50 each. 


An interesting new series relating various J 
sides of modern living and designed especially f 


for supplementary reading in social studies. In 
each instance a lesson of cooperation is given 
whether the background of the story is family 


living, truck driving, life in a village built J 
around a frozen foods factory, or the problems 


of a French boy attending an American public 
school. Well illustrated and vocabulary suited 
for the grade level of each volume. 
Kathryn E. Hodapp 

At Bat with the Little League. By Carl E. Stotz 

and M. W. Baldwin. Macrae Smith Com- 

pany, $2.95. 

The first authentic book about Little League 
baseball has been written by Carl. Stotz, who | 
founded the League. Although the story of the 


Haywood League from its organization to its 
position of runner-up in the Little League 
World Series is fiction, every incident is true, 


“a composite of many teams.” } 


In reading difficulty the book is suitable 
for junior and senior high students; in subject 
matter it is suitable for boys who play in the! 
League, fans who watch, and adults who are 
or want to be sponsors. Mary J. Tingle 


Joe-Pole: New American. By Florence Hayes | 
Illustrated by Dirk Gringhuis. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, $2.50. 
Joseph Pulaski came with his Polish parents | 

from a DP camp to a farm in New York, and | 

with him came a strong determination to be a 

good American. Joe's problems are associated 

with his foreign background, but they are the 

same that many adolescents face: making 4 

secure place for himself in his group, finding 

the right clothes, helping his family make 
living, understanding his parents’ viewpoint, 
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and helping care for young children. The book 

will make an excellent junior-high rung in a 

reading ladder for human relations. M. J. T. 

Dogs in the Family. By Florence Musgrave. Il- 
lustrated by Robert Henneberger. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.50. 

Mrs. Garden and her family of four, ranging 
in ages from six to fifteen, come to their Uncle 
Jim’s farm to care for a kennel of cocker span- 
iels. The dogs dominate the story. Although the 
plot is slight and the intervals of suspense are 
brief and infrequent, the story is interesting be- 
cause it provides much information about the 
breeding, care, and training of pedigreed dogs. 

M. J. T. 
The Fish Hawk's Nest. By Stephen Meader. I]- 
lustrated by Edward Shenton. Harcourt, 

Brace, $2.50. 

The life of a farm boy in 1820 was far 
from dull. Andy with his two older brothers 
work hard on their father’s land in Cape May 
County, New Jersey. But it was the age of 
smugglers, and Andy always had his eyes open 
for clues when he explored the beaches, inlets, 
and islands on his fishing and sailing trips. 
There are thrills aplenty for Andy when he 
travels to old Philadelphia with his father, and 
is later taken prisoner by pirates while helping 
to solve a mystery. This is not Stephen Meader 
at his best, but there is color and reality 
thoughout the story which will appeal to the 


older boy. Katherine Porter. 


Mr. Wicker’s Window. By Carley Dawson. II- 
lustrated by Lynd Ward. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$3.25. 

In this fantasy lonely twelve-year-old Chris- 
topher Mason who lives in the oldest part of 
Washington, D. C., present day Georgetown, is 
transported into the past, the year 1790, by Mr. 
Wicker’s magic. Chris sails to China on a secret 
mission to obtain the Jeweled Tree which will 
help young America financially. He has thrill- 
ing adventures, narrow escapes, and powerful 
magic which can instantly change him into any 


fish, bird, or animal that he wants to be. This 
is an unusual, well written, and thoroughly fas- 
cinating story for those beyond the fairy-tale 
age. Convincing illustrations by Lynd Ward. 
K. P. 
For the Middle Grades 
Pepper. By Barbara Leonard Reynolds. Illus- 
trated by Barbara Cooney. Scribner's, $2.00. 
Pepper is the entertaining story of a boy's 
struggles to raise a baby raccoon as a household 
pet, in spite of his father’s warnings that the 
raccoon is a wild creature and will cause a lot 
of trouble as it grows older. Sure enough, 
Pepper soon shows that he has a mind of his 
own. He keeps his devoted young master in con- 
tinual hot water. But by way of his pet, Aleck 
learns to hold his own against the neighborhood 
bully, and eventually Pepper solves his own 
problems. The final episodes seem a bit con- 
trived but the characterizations are unusually 
convincing and the story is thoroughly satis- 
May Hill Arbuthnot 
Twenty and Ten. By Claire Huchet Bishop. Il- 
lustrated by William Pene du Bois. Viking, 
$2.50 
For the children who loved Pancakes Paris 
(and who didn’t?) this book is a worthy suc- 
cessor. The author wanted American children 


fying. 


to know something of the fortitude and in- 
genuity with which French children dealt with 
the Nazi occupation of their country. So she 
tells this story of twenty fifth-grade, French 
children, living on starvation rations, when 
they are suddenly called upon to shelter ten 
Jewish children in their school. It meant di- 
viding their rations with ten more hungry 
mouths, and it meant hiding the refugees from 
the Nazi soldiers. Their teacher was jailed, so 
they must also run their school and cook the 
terrible meals. All this they did, and they man- 
aged to befuddle and outwit the Nazis with 
amazing good humor. The story is exciting, 
often exceedingly funny and full of the gallantry 
of decent human beings—their brothers’ 
keepers. M. H. A. 
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Thunder of the Gods. By Dorothy Hosford. II- 
lustrated by Claire and George Louden. 
Holt, $2.50. 

In her new book, Thunder of the Gods, 
Dorothy Hosford presents some of the most 
popular of the Norse myths. Readers of her 
Songs of the Volsungs will be delighted to 
know that she has again succeeded in simplify- 
ing a piece of epic literature without losing its 
strength and substance. Nine to twelve year olds 
should manage this one without difficulty. 

Elva L. Anderson 

Kristie’s Buttercup, By Emma L. Brock. Alfred 
A. Knopf, $2.50. 

That “good old Kristie” is here again. So 
are Elmer and Einer and Mr. and Mrs. Iverson 
and a new addition to the farm family, “A Hol- 
stein heifer, jet-black and Snow White, called 
Buttercup.” 
Mrs. 


and white cow, but it was Kristie who adopted 


It was Iverson who wanted a black 
Buttercup as her own, when the boys and Mr. 
Iverson brought her home as a surprise. Fur- 
thermore, when Buttercup mysteriously disap- 
peared one day, to the complete consternation 
of the neighborhood, it was Kristie who 
discovered her in the most unexpected place. 
Brock’s black 


and white and in color are full of the spontan- 


Emma illustrations both in 

eous humor which characterizes her story. 

Frances Rees 

The Buffalo Knife. By William O. Steele. Illus- 

trated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.25. 

Andy Clark, who longed to become a Long 
Hunter and own a real buffalo knife, was dis- 
appointed when he was not allowed to travel 
by land with his uncle to their new home, a 
thousand miles down the Tennessee River to 
French Salt Lick. However, his journey with 
his family by flatboat proved to be very exciting 
when the Indians attacked and when the flat- 
boat shot down the Muscle Shoals Rapids. 


This is a good adventure story of the Ten- 
nessee frontier in 1782. The book has large, 
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well-spaced print and suitable illustrations in 


black and white. Laura E. Cathon 


Miss Pickett’s Secret, by Nancy Julian. Winston, 
$1.50. 

Whenever the little old lady, Miss Pickett, 
came to baby-sit most peculiar things happened 
if she removed her big horn-rimmed spectacles. 
A combination of Mary Poppins and Mr. Pud- 
gins, Miss Pickett will amuse and entertain 
those who like a combination of fact and fancy. 

Kathryn E. Hodapp 
A Present From Rosita. By Celeste Edell. Illus- 
trated by Elton Fax. Messner, $2.75. 

The author of this warm hearted story of 
school days and “best friends” is a teacher in the 
Puerta Rican district of New York. Through 
Rosita’s family who move from Puerto Rico to 
New York, she gives a sympathetic picture of 
family devotion, adjustment to a new way of 
living, and pride in their island culture as evi- 
denced by her own pupils and their parents. The 
island backdrop, including a hurricane, in the 
first part of the story is well drawn. 

Freda Freyer 
Even Steven. By William Lipkind. Illustrated by 
Nicolas Modvinoff. $2.25. 


Surpasses, in story and pictures, Finders 


Harcourt, 


Keepers, written by this author-illustrator team, 
which in 1951 won the Caldecott prize for the 
most distinguished picture book. Hobie’s father 
let him have the pick of the yearlings and Hobie 
chose Steven, even though the hired hands 
called him later when he had rounded up the 
stolen horses in time to get them to the fair. 
Picture book size with large line drawings on 
Helen R. Sattley 
From Bobcat To Wolf. By L. S. Gardner. Illus- 

trated by Stevens. Watts, $2.50. 

When the Martins move to Mapleville, Mrs. 


striking colored pages. 


Martin offers to be Den Mother for the long 
waiting list of would-be Cub Scouts. Pack Four'’s 
problems and development, individual and 
group, make up the book’s plot. Nothing start- 
ling. Much less special than either Slobodkin’s 
Bixxy or Kohler’s Daniel in the Cub Scout Den, 
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but lively black and white illustrations, wide 
margins, and large print contribute to the popu- 
lar appeal. Frances Whitehead 


Boy Who Stole the Elephant. By Julilly H. 
Kohler. Illustrated by Lee Ames. Knopf, 
$2.50. 

Twelve year old Gyp was an orphan who 
lived with the owner of a third-rate circus a- 
round 1900. That is, it was third-rate until the 
loan of the royal elephant, Queenie—Biggest 
Living Thing In The World. When Gyp learned 
the plan to sell Queenie to a Chicago Zoo he 
“stole” her until Mr. Jeffreys could claim her 

not in Paducah, as planned, but in Crosstown, 

Kentucky. A good tall tale based on an actual 

event of 50 years ago for 4th and 5th grades 

with attractive full-color pictures and some 


black and white. Catharine Stuart 


Ronnie. By Lester Rowntree. Illustrated by Don 

Perceval. Viking, $2.50. 

Here is a young lad who lives with his 
“Aunt Sal” in an isolated California mountain 
village. But Ronnie is lonesome for a family of 
his own. When two boys and their father camp 
near by, he makes a place for himself in their 
family life. A slightly different development of 
a familiar theme by an author who is an au- 
thority on outdoor life. Pedantic in spots, but 
sufficient action for general appeal. 

Jean Lowrie 
Park. By Frances Fitzpatrick 
Wright. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50. 
Judy's second summer visit to her crotchety, 


Poplar Street 


but philanthropic, Aunt Maria proves to be as 
pleasant and more eventful than the first one. 
Two little girls find plenty to do in the small 
southern town, as they sell tickets for the ice 
cream social, try to help Tony, the organ 
grinder, to get another monkey, and clean up 


the old park. 


Little girls of eight and nine years will like 
this wholesome, old-fashioned story. There is 
some intercultural value as the two classes of 
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people on Poplar Street learn to get together 
over the park project and to appreciate old 
Tony's skill as a gardener. Margaret Skiff 


Little Dude. By Idena McFadin Clark. Illus- 
trated by Matt Duncan. Ariel, $2.50. 
Indians, frontier times, and Texas, make 

up this period story about a pioneer family 

living on a farm in 1872. “Little Dude,” the 
main character, was so called because he dressed 
up to go to school. He had a hard time living 
down this name, but after much difficulty he 
proved himself a hero and was called a real 
TEXAS dude. Helen E. Skahill 


For Younger Children 
Charlotte's Web. By E. B. White. Pictures by 

Garth Williams. Harper, $2.50. 

Whether E. B. White is writing for The 
New Yorker or for children, his lucid, effortless 
prose is a delight to read. And if you wish to 
recover from the mediocrity that bogs down 
some of the bright-colored books for children, 
share Charlotte's Web with your favorite child. 
It is better than Mr. White's Stuart Little. It 
may remind you of that French fantasy by the 
novelist Marcel Ayme, The Wonderful Farm. 
But Mr. White's farm and people are as Ameri- 
can as maple syrup and the story has serious 
overtones not found in the French tale. Char- 
lotte’s Web is about a little girl’s love for a little 
runt of a pig named Wilbur and Wilbur's love 
for Charlotte, a brainy spider, and Charlotte's 
self sacrificing love for the silly little pig who 
is afraid of death. How Charlotte makes Wilbur 
famous but dies herself, how the little girl out- 
grows her pig and life goes on and on, is only 
a suggestion of the story. Garth Williams’ 
drawings are as heart warming as this wise, 
witty and thoroughly entertaining story. 

May Hill Arbuthnot 
Puss In Boots. By Charles Perrault. Pictures by 

Marcia Brown. Scribner's, $2.00. 

“The Master Cat” is one of the most delight- 
ful talking beasts in folklore. Here is a free 
translation of the tale which is easy to read but 
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has not sacrificed the witty French flavor of the 
original. Marcia Brown has made pictures of 


- 


Puss with shocking pink boots and gauntlets, 
plumes rampant, and a swagger in every curve 
of his tail. Royalty is equally decorative and the 
whole book is so gay and colorful that children 


M. H. A. 


exclaim over it with delight. 


Ape in a Cape. Written and illustrated by Fritz 
Eichenberg. Harcourt, Brace, $2.00. 
Artists must be glad that the alphabet is 

once more in good standing with the reading 

experts. Fritz Eichenberg has taken advantage 
of this happy state of affairs to create a delight- 
ful “alphabet of odd animals,” in rhyme and 
full color. The “Goat in a boat” is as wild as 
the “Fox in a box,” and the “Pig in a wig” is 
posed like a “man of distinction.” Big, bold 
pictures, with humor, action, and bright colors, 
delight the child, and teachers applaud the 


M. H. A. 


amusing phonetics of the text. 


The Bears On Hemlock Mountain. By Alice 
Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00. 

Alice Dalgliesh has written many delight- 
ful books for children, but for pleasant spinal 
chills and hold-your-breath suspense, this one 
is going to be a favorite. It is great fun to read 
aloud because it has a repetitional chant that 
moves with the story and is precisely what a 
worried mother at work and a mildly scared 
boy on the march would be saying to keep their 
courage up. Jonathan’s solution of his great 
crisis when he really does meet the bears will 
make every child wish his family kept a big 
iron pot handy for emergencies. Warm family 
relationships and kinship with the small crea- 
tures of woods and fields make a reassuring 
background for a story that is exciting but not 


M. H. A. 


too scary. 


Far and Few. Rhymes of the Never Was and the 
Always Is. By David McCord. Drawings by 
Henry B. Kane. Little, Brown, $2.50. 
Grownups are going to enjoy Mr. McCord’s 

little book of verses as thoroughly as the chil- 
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dren for whom it is intended. It begins with 


“Joe,” a greedy squirrel who keeps the birds out 


of the feeding box on a snowy day, and closes H 


with “Fred” the flying squirrel. In between are 





verses about newts, bats, grasshoppers, robins, f 


and lots of other small creatures the children 


i" 


enjoy. There are musical chants that will set § 


the children to marking time and give them f 


many a chuckle. The poems have beauty as well § 


as humor and Mr. Kane’s exquisite drawings en- 


M. H. A. 


hance this beauty. 


First Prayers. Ulustrated by Tasha Tudor. Ox- 


ford University Press, $1.50. i 


Beautiful in design and content, First Pray 
ers is a real book of devotions. Old, familiar 
prayers are included and some less familiar but 
no less fine. From simple morning and evening 
prayers to the Lord’s prayer, the twenty-third 


Psalm and a hymn or two, the selections are de- ; 


signed to give children a reassuring sense of | 


God's nearness and loving care. Tasha Tudor's | 
exquisite pictures and decorations are most ap- 


pealing. M. H. A. 


Birthday of Obash. By Audrey Chalmers. Illus- 


trated by The Author. Viking Press, $2.00 


A new and larger edition of an old picture § 


book, with soft, black and white illustrations. 
One child in particular, seeing Mrs. Frizzlewit, 
said “Oh, there’s Mary Poppins.” Of course it ] 
wasn't, but the Grizzlewit family of eight is un- 


usual enough to consort with Obash, the hippo, 


and arrange that he have a party with his first } 


birthday. A delightful combination of rollicking & 


fun in word and picture. Frances Whitehead 


Timothy's Twelve Months. By Joyce Boyle. Ii- 
lustrated by Georgia Middlebrook. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, $1.50. 


Compounded of the commonplace incidents 


in a four-going-on-five year old's life, Timothy 

Twelve Months, will appeal to preschoolers and 
their parents. It’s a gay little book about a gay 
little boy who savours all kinds of experiences 
—a shopping tour, a walk in the rain, the new 


word “bazaar.” Elva L. Anderson 
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lim Tomkins, Circus Boy. By Rose Friedman. 
Pictures by Polly Jackson. Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50. 

“The greatest show on earth” is an ever- 
lively source of interest to all children, and 
Tim Tomkins was no exception. This is the 
story of his answer to the call of the circus 
parade, and his short-lived excursion into be- 
coming a circus boy—until he remembered 
Mother didn’t even know where he was, and 
scampered home to tell her. A delightful tale, 
with gay full-page illustrations for kindergarten 


and primary children. Bernardine Schmidt 


David's Hundred Dollars. By Catherine Wool- 
ley. Illustrated by Iris Beatty Johnson. Wil- 
liam Morrow, $2.50. 

Once again Catherine Woolley has caught 
the adventures and enthusiasms of a very real 
small boy in a warm and engaging story. In this 
one, David, who has been featured in two of 
the author's previous books, spends a reward 
given him for preventing a train wreck. He 
learns something of money management and 
something of the pleasure of giving to others. 

Elva Anderson 


Country Garage. By Jerrold Beim. Illustrated by 
Louis Darling. William Morrow, $2.00. 
Jerrold Beim knows and thoroughly under- 

stands small boys. He presents their problems 

with satisfactory solutions in a way that is al- 
boy would be 
thrilled to be allowed to take complete charge 


ways appealing. Any small 
of a filling station while his uncle made an 
emergency call. That is just what Seth did in 
this story and he was highly successful in spite 
of the taunts of another little boy. A “must” for 
the primary grades in all libraries and class- 
rooms. The Louis Darling illustrations are ex- 


ctly right tor the story. Charlemae Rollins 


The Black Sombrero. By Nanda Ward. Illus- 
trated by Lynd Ward. Pellegrini and Cu- 
dahy, $1.75. 

Johnson, the young cowboy astride his horse 

Pinto, rides ‘cross the prairie in search of his 
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lost sombrero. Using this simple motivation, 
the daughter of the talented Lynd Wards pres- 
ents delightful close-ups of various animals 
living in our western deserts. The prose sings 
like a ballad and Lynd Ward has outdone him- 
self in making the pictures. Freda Freyer 


Petunia’'s Christmas. By Roger Duvoisin. Knopf, 
$2.00. 

Another story of Petunia, the barnyard 
goose, by the 1948 Caldecott winner of the most 
distinguished picture book for children. This 
time, Petunia rescues—not by subterfuge, but 
by hard work and honesty—a handsome gander, 
who is being fattened for the farmer’s Christ- 
mas dinner. Delightful nonsense in the best 
barnyard-folk tradition, enlivened by Duvoisin’s 
inimitable drawings and enriched by his com- 
passion for his earnest heroine. 


H. R. S. 


New! 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
FOR GRADES 3-6 


Basic English Texts for the 
Elementary Grades. Four color 
illustrations and easily read- 
able typeface on velvet non- 
glare paper. A thorough train- 
ing in the Basic English Skills. 
Workbooks, Teacher’s Man- 
uals. 















Write for information 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 


249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


The NATION’S LEADING ENGLISH SERIES 


... with a personalized approach to language study 


"NE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Harold G. Shane ° Florence K. Ferris ° Edward E. Keener 


A NEW series of English texts for Grades 2-8 
* Develops power in language usage. 


ea ’ ¢ A flexible program which can be e A pupil’s handbook for ready ref- 
pa adapted to children’s interests erence is included in each book. 
(St ee and needs. 
¢ Exercises and activities are based 
¢ Organized around short self-con- on children’s experiences and in- 
tained learning situations. terests. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 221 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago 6, Ill. New York 3, N. Y. 


2121 Staunton Court 707 Browder Street 
Palo Alto, Calif. Dallas 1, Texas 


441 W. Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


The Teacher's Choice 


Simple, direct teaching. La ngsuage 


Logical, clear-cut organiza- 


tion. for Daily Use 


Ample practice — both spe- 
cific, isolated practice and By DAWSON — on 


purposeful application. 


Strong program of grammar : 
: series the 25 purpose 
readiness and grammar. The series that combines purposeful 


Stress on vocabulary enrich- motivation and full. Sy stematic. 


ment. cumulative coverage of skills. 


Systematic testing program. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








If you want them to y 
read well | a 


If you want them to 
love to read 


YOU WANT THEM TO USE 


THE 


MACMILLAN READERS 


{ complete basal reading program for grades 1-8 


BY 


Arthur I. Gates, Mary M. Bartlett, Miriam Blanton Huber, Frank 
Seely Salisbury, Celeste C. Peardon, Mae Knight Clark, 


Althea Beery and Helen Crossen 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 11 «¢ Atlanta3 e« Chicago 16 ¢ Dallas1 «+ San Francisco 5 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


David H. Patton 


Superintendent of Schools 


Althea Beery 


Member, Committee 


Curriculum, 
Supervisor of Elementar 
cation, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Georgia Gantt Winn 
Professor of Education 
Southern Illinois Universit 











SPEECH CONSULTANTS 
Charlotte Wells 


Committee 
Speech, the Commission 


Associate Professor « 
University of Missouri 


Ollie Backus 


Director, Speech Clinic 





USING OUR LANGUAGE 


GRADES THREE THROUGH EIGHT 


A text program that implements the 
recommendations of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum 


Speaking and listening are recognized 
as basic language skills and as essential 


to the development of written language. 


Critical judgment is fostered by includ- 
ing evaluation as a part of the skills 


program. 


he teaching pattern is simple, clear, 
complete. It stimulates teacher and 


pupil to achieve new levels of creativity. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 


$T. LOUIS 3 








Dre 


/A basic anthology 
. 


) ——— FOR WORTHWHILE READING 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


» 


> » = 
Boston i, 


Edna Johnson—Carrie Scott—Evelyn Sickels 


This collection of children’s literature contains over 700 selections, ranging 


from popular favorites to little-known folklore. 


Divided 


into two parts, 


Part I, Material for Children’s Reading, and Part Il, Appendices that Give 


Background Material, the prime purpose of the anthology is literary, not 


pedagogic. 


Dramatized legends 


TALES FROM THE FOUR WINDS 


Fan Kissen 


GRADES 3-5 











Based on folk tales and legends from the four corners of the globe, this series 


of three readers brings to the classroom dramatized stories in radio script 


form. 


A supplementary reader 


TINY TOOSEY’S BIRTHDAY GRAOE | 


Mabel LaRue 







A realistic account of one eventful day in the life of Tiny Toosey, his six 


brothers and sisters, and his mother is given by this supplementary reader 


for the early elementary grades. 
d 275d 


Houghton Mifflin Company 





New Yor«x 16, 


Cuicaco 16, 


Datias 1], 


ATLANTA 3, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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En glish 
ISPOUR LANGUAGE 


STERLING ¢ STRICKLAND 
LINDAHL « KOCH « RICE 


LEAFGREEN «¢ BISHOP 


a basal series for grades 1-8 


modern... effective ... attractive... 


Here is a comprehensive skill-building program based on suggestions 
from English teachers throughout the country. This series is soundly based 
on recent studies of child development, and offers successful training in 
observing, listening, reading, speaking, and writing. The introduction of 
skills is carefully coordinated with the growth of the child’s needs, abilities, 
and interests. The text provides for an unusually strong maintenance 
program with practical, easy-to-administer self-evaluating devices. Children 
‘will enjoy the rich program of activities, lively content, and colorful illus- 
trations. 


Guide for Teaching Grades One and Two; pupils’ textbooks for grades 
3-8, with accompanying studybooks and teachers’ guides. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, ATLANTA, 
DALLAS. Home Office: Boston 





